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In Japan, Volcanic Mt. Mihara Has a Macabre Allure for Lovers 


(Last Year, 619 Heartsick Nipponese Plunged Into Its Boiling Pit—2,000 Since 1930. See Page 15) 
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READERS WRITE 





4 “Save Or Quit” 

The article “Save Or Quit” in your 
March 27th issue interested me very much. 
Other employers should make the same 
requirements as the Lannom Mfg. Co. of 
Grinnell, lowa, which insists on its em- 
ployees saving a substantial part of their 
earnings. If other employers did ,this, 
there would be very little need for “old 
age pensions,” “relief jobs” and “poor 
houses.” From personal observation, I 
know a number of people who would be 
self-supporting today had some such plan 
been forced on them. More power to the 
‘Lannom idea! 

T. C. Knight 
Parma, Mo. 





Democratic Jack Frost 


The fact is indisputable that the three 
most disastrous cold spells in the last 
eighty years in California followed the 
elections of Democratic presidents, and 
the greater the victory the worse the 
weather. Woodrow Wilson was elected 
in 1912. The following January, a brief 
cold snap broke all records since records 
were begun, in 1850. Roosevelt was elect- 
ed in 32. December, January and Febru- 
ary broke records for continued and 
severe cold and did far more damage than 
1913. Roosevelt again in ’36. And this 
year has been worse than either of the 
other Democratic victory-disasters ! 

M. S. Davis 
Plymouth, Calif. 





Of Meals and Cooks 


In PATHFINDER of March 27, you say 
that Miss Julia Newton told a convention 
of farm women in Indianapolis that a 
farm woman in 30 years cooked 235,425 
meals and, at 15 cents a meal, she had 
earned more than $35,000. My wife want- 
ed me to settle on that basis. I told her 
I would figure a little. Counting 365 days 
to a year, 30 years would have 10,950 days. 
Three meals a day would make it 32,850 
meals which at 15 cents, make $4,927.50. 
Would you explain? 

U. G. Garrett 
Kokomo, Ind. 
. | would like to know how many 
meals they eat in Indianapolis in a day 
. Maybe she figured about three or 
four to a family or 12 meals a day. But, 
at that rate, I believe she can get cheaper 
cooks .. 
Arthur Schnessler 
Potter, Neb. 

{Miss Newton must have had large families, very 

large families, in mind.—Ed.] 





Ooh, That Kiss! 


In the March 20th issue of PATH- 
FINDER, Grace Lech objects to politicians 
kissing ladies beyond the cradle age. The 
instance is cited when Senator Reynolds 
kissed Miss Jean Harlow at the Presi- 
dent’s birthday ball. Now, Grace, why 
do you think an innocent, impersonal, pab- 
lic kiss is unrefined? Especially, when 
that great honor is graciously granted by 
such a great and highly refined lady like 
Miss Harlow. In my opinion, the only 
personage in Washington deserving of 
such a great honor would have been the 
President himself. 

You must know that the kiss was not 
a personal matter. Now, Gracie, if an 
innocent public kiss is so unrefined, why 
permit it in the movies? Why permit it 


anywhere? Hf you were president, would 
you compel all “pretty ladies” to wear 
baseball masks, or curtains over their 
faces as Turkish women formerly did? 
With all respect for you, Grace, I fear 
that your ideas are outgrown. Our girls 
are just as refined as our grandmothers 
were... But they are emancipating them- 
selves from old, enslaving and squeamish 
conventional prejudices and bunk. You, 
a woman, should glory in their progress. 
Mike Butler 
Taft, Calif. 





The Wrong Walsh 


I just can’t pass up the opportunity of 
being one of the crowd in letting you 
know of your no doubt unintentional mis- 
take in naming the late Senator Walsh of 
Montana as being one of those opposed to 
the President’s Court plan, (PATH- 
FINDER, March 27). 

John E. Patton 
St.Paul, Minn. 

. Isn’t it about time the President 
call a halt and stop muddling through his 
term of office? While I admire his nerve, 
1 feel he went a little too far when he 
could so shock a dead man and make him 
capable of expressing his “| WO is 

. O. Steie 
Inzomar, Mont. 


* * * 


You state that Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana ... . is opposed to the plan. I elaiin 
this can be neither proven nor denied .. . 

F. C. Buettner 
Wolf Point, Mont. 


. . 


. . 'm beginning to wonder if PATH- 
FINDE R has been dead as long as the late 
Senator Walsh? 

Guy Culbrandsen 
Pendray, Mont. 


[Not dead but dozing was a PATHFINDER editor 
to whom the name of Senator Walsh just seemed to 
ery out for “of Montana” to be written after it. He 
should have written “of Massachusetts.’’—Ed.] 





Beauty and Mrs. Simpson 


I diagree with the statement of Miss 
Gail Aronton, editor of Beauty Culture in 
your Mar. 27 issue when she says: “Mrs. 
Simpson has done a lot for beauty, for 
she acts, walks and looks like a lady.” 
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Personally I don’t think Mrs. Sim, 
acted, acts or will ever act like a lad) 
real lady will ever run after a ma; 
she has ... 

Her looks have never appealed ¢ 
for she looks exactly like a figur« 
shop window, her face blank and ex; 
ionless and her figure just right to y 
clothes on. In other words she’s m-;. 
an animated “clothes horse.” Any}, 
who has $10,000 a year to spend for c!. 
can wear expensive ones but it tal. 
woman with taste and brains to 
decent wardrobe out of a tenth of 
much and it takes a genius to dre: 
less than that and look nice. Take \{;; 
Simpson with hardly any make-up 
and dressed in a simple print dress 4p, 
I’li be willing to say that no man ww.) 
give her a second look. 

Martha A, 
Portland, Tenn. 


From a Farley Friend 


In your issue of March 27th an old ; 
miner of Montana, Mr. A. J. Hennek: 
parently bearing some unstated n 
toward Mr. Farley, seeks to detract 
the warm tribute President Rooseve!|t | 
to “Sunny Jim” at a dinner in th« 
master General’s honor. 

This old miner claims to have k: 
Mr. Farley much longer than F. D. R 
one who lives in “Jim’s” home tow: 
has known him much longer than « 
the President or Mr. Henneke, I fe: 
President was quite right . . 

In addition to the President’s 
Vice President Garner said, “I hav: 
accused of being ‘Farleyite’ and 
proud of it. Mr. Farley is honest poli 
ly, and that means honest general! 

Senator Carter Glass, New Deal « 
wrote Farley, “Often have I said tha! 





member of the President’s cabinet } ' 


greater share of my respect and pe: 
devotion.” 

Your election night talk was t 
statesmenlike” of the campaign, John |) 
Rockefeller, Jr., noted Republican, w 
Farley. 

Of Jim, Gene Tunney said, “I say 
with some authority that the fact 
boxing is still alive in N. Y. State is t: 
able to James A. Farley. He lets 
“chisler” get nowhere. . .” 

I think these unbiased statements speak 
for themselves . . 

Henry Co; 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 





On La Guardia 


More power to Mayor La Guardia. When 
a nation can*persecuté God’s chosen chil- 
dren; when it can become alarmed about 
birth rates decreasing; when it limits 
even the buying of eggs to five for each 
family; when it demands that the Cross 
come down in Germany—what can we «x- 
pect but just such nasty epithets as were 
hurled at La Guardia? 

Mrs. T. W. Cassel 
Yakima, Wash, 
* * * 

We want peace. Why have little mayors 
shooting off their mouths about the rulers 
of other countries? Is there not enough 
filth, racketeering and corruption in )is 
own city to attract his honorable eagle 
eye without insulting the ruler of some 
other nation and being the cause of tha! 
nation casting slurs at the respectable ¢iti- 
zens of the United States? 

H, C. Curles 
Fish Haven, Ind. 
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Over a Million Weekly 


Spotlighted: World Conference, Union Drive 


mwoO forces were beginning to 
| gather momentum last week with 
the ultimate result likely to have a 
deep effect on one of the oldest and 
most important industries known to 
man. One force held vital potential- 
ities for the nation and the future of 
the American labor movement. The 
other had even greater possibilities for 
the entire world. 

CONFERENCE: In Washington, 200 
delegates from 22 countries, together 
with observers from Germany and 
Russia, were attending the first World 
lextile Conference. Goal of the con- 
ferees was Stabilization of the indus- 
try throughout the entire world. A 
huge step toward this goal, one which 
the conference was considering, was 

commendation of the establishment 
of a universal 40-hour week for textile 

yrkers, 

The conference was sponsored by 
the International Labor Organization 
which is to meet in June at Geneva. 
Last June, at Geneva, an attempt to 
iraft a convention for a world 40-hour 
week failed when British and Japa- 
nese delegates and representatives of 
various employers protested. The ob- 
jeciors said then that sufficient infor- 

ition on the state of the textile in- 
dustry was not available. Since then, 
in exhaustive study has been com- 
pleted and the facts made available. 

\t the suggestion of John G. Winant, 
former Social Security head, and 
Frieda Miller, American delegates to 
the conference of last June, and at the 


invitation of President Roosevelt, the 
International Labor Conference voted 
to hold sessions in Washington at this 
time, preparatory to this year’s Geneva 
meeting. Last week, the delegates— 
representing government, employers 
and workers of each country partici- 
pating—elected Winant conference 
president. As the keynote of the ses- 
sions, Winant asked for social justice 
for the world’s 14,000,000 textile work- 
ers and the 50,000,000 dependents in 
their families. 

THE UNION: Simultaneously, into 
the mill towns of eight southern states, 
50 organizers of the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee went last week. 
This was the vanguard of the group 
that hoped to organize the nation’s 
1,250,000 textile workers into a single 
industrial union, under the sponsor- 
ship of John L, Lewis’ Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Chairman of 
the T. W. O. C. is Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, who has called this tex- 
tile union organization drive the 
“greatest effort of the C. I. 0.” 

The only important union in the tex- 
tile field is the United Textile Workers 
of America, headed by Francis J. Gor- 
man. Last month Gorman signed an 
agreement transferring jurisdiction in 
the field to the T. W. O. C. and Hillman, 
who is rated even by mill owners as 
one who knows as much about the tex- 
tile field as they do. 

With the nucleus of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, numbering about 90,000, 
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Japanese Textile Mills Have Heightened Competition Throughout the World 
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Winant Pleaded For 14,000,000 Workers 


and a war chest of $500,000 supplied 
by his own union, Hillman is out fora 
“peaceful and educational drive” but 
he has warned that if strikes are nec- 
essary, the workers will strike. 

The avowed objectives of the C. I. O. 
are organization of the workers, recog- 
nition of the union by the mill owners 
and, then, a campaign for improved 
conditions in the mills and mill towns, 
The work of the World Textile Con- 
ference has the approval of the C. L. O., 
but the union men want even more, 
For one thing, they want the Ellen- 
bogen bill. 

THE LAW: The measure sponsored 
by Representative Henry Ellenbogen 
of Pennsylvania would set up a “little 
NRA” in the textile industry. It would 
establish a 35-hour week with a seven- 
hour day and an $18 minimum weekly 
wage. The measure also would set up 
a National Textile Commission to re- 
strict production by prohibiting more 
than two mill shifts of operators, 

First offered in August of 1935 as a 
substitute for the outlawed textile 
codes of NRA, the Ellenbogen bill has 
not yet reached the floor of Congress, 
If the C. I. O, drive is successful, it is 
believed that employers may back the 
bill. The assumption is that employ- 
ers would prefer to pay minimum 
wages fixed by law rather than pay 
those fixed by union contract. This 
is because of a clause in sales notes 
giving mills the right to raise prices 
only when costs are increased because 
of Federal legislation; usually, no pro- 
visions are made for a cost jump caus- 
ed by a union agreement. However, 
because of the adverse Supreme Court 
action on the NRA and the first Guffey 
Coal bill, the Ellenbogen measure will 
undoubtedly have to wait upon the de- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Roosevelt Week 


Since the President’s second in- 
auguration the tempo of the news has 
been so swift that reporters have be- 
come accustomed to White House an- 
nouncements of outstanding impor- 
tance. Recently, however, things have 
slowed down and newspapermen have 
been grumbling that the Roosevelt 
press conferences are becoming much 
less interesting. But even these “per- 
functory” sessions produce enough in- 
formation to bring widespread reac- 
tions. 

At a press conference the past fort- 
night, for example, the President an- 
nounced that he believed the price of 
steel, copper and other “durable” 
goods was becoming too high to be 
helpful to the wage level and that the 
government, through the Public Works 
Administration, should emphasize pur- 
chase of “consumer” goods. 

His statement indicated a_ shift 
away from large construction pro- 
jects in government relief projects to 
projects in which Federal funds will 
be™ spent in greater proportion for 
wages. Reaction came swiftly. Lead- 
ing shares, especially in heavy indus- 
tries, went down on the stock market. 
And from Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana came the declaration that the 
proposed curtailment of government 
spending for copper products would 
throw miners out of work. He con- 
tended the price of copper could not 
be “reduced by any. appreciable ex- 
tent” without lowering wage scales. 

At the same conference the Presi- 
dent emphatically denied reports that 
he was planning to call a disarmament 
or peace conference, but foreign capi- 
tals nevertheless sensed that some 
such move was in the air. 

Other Presidential activities last 
week included the following: 

G A conference with Mayor La 
Guardia of New York with regard to 
the demand of the United States con- 
ference of Mayors for an expanded re- 
lief budget; and discussion with Sen- 
ator Norris of progress of the court 
reorganization plan, 

q A visit with Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
Fort Meyer Society Circus at which 
the President is a regular “first 
nighter” (see page 21), 

G <A message to Congress on the 
fourth anniversary of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, asking that the 
CCC be made permanent, He recom- 
mended that enrollment be fixed at 
300,000 young men, 10,000 Indians, and 
5,000 members in territories and pos- 
sessions, adding that a larger enroll- 
ment would be financially undesir- 
able. The corps, he said, would “be 
used in simple work not interfering 
with normal employment and confin- 
ing itself to forestry, the prevention 
of soil erosion, flood and similar pro- 
jects.” 

q Official proclamation of Army 





Day and review of the Army Day pa- 
rade (see page 6). 

q Transmission to Congress of the 
opinion of Attorney General Cum- 
mings that in view of the recent Su- 
preme Court decision the old minimum 
wage law of the District of Columbia 
is effective. 





Congress and Court 


With what appeared to be a luke- 
warm potato— the President’s Court 
plan—in one hand, Congress could not 
resist grasping hold of a really hot po- 
tato last week to make the sessions 
among the liveliest in recent weeks. 
The newest topic for impassioned dis- 
cussion was “sit-downs.” It took the 
play away from the Court hearings, 
from the passage of the Guffey-Vinson 
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Byrnes Surprised Democratic Leaders 


Coal bill (PATHFINDER, March 27), 
and the revival of an 6ld controversial 
measure, the Florida Ship Canal. 
“Sit-Downs”: From a_ unexpected 
source came a voice prodding Con- 
gress to take a stand against “sit- 
downs” as a strike technique. Senator 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina 
had long been noted as a strong ad- 


ministration friend. Yet, to the aston- , 


ishment of his fellow Democrats and 
the consternation of his party leaders, 
it was Byrnes who precipitated a 
storm of action on “sit-downs.” 

One afternoon, shortly before the 
Senate was to adjourn, Byrnes pro- 
posed an amendment to the Guffey- 
Vinson bill. This “rider” declared 
that Congress deemed “sit-downs” to 
be “illegal and contrary to sound pub- 
lic policy.” Democratic leaders 
pleaded with Byrnes to withdraw the 
amendment, This failing, they strove 
to delay action. With adjournment, 
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the leaders had opportunity to . 
solidate their forces and map a 
of action. 

This much was realized. If th: 
fey-Vinson bill were passed wit! 
strike “rider” attached, Pres 
Roosevelt would either have to si 
veto the entire measure; thu: 
would be forced to take a stand 
way or another on “sit-downs” 
alienate some group by his action 

When Congress reconvened, th: 
ministration was prepared, By a 
of 48 to 36, the Senate refused | 
prove the Byrnes amendment. | 
an hour later, the coal measure 
out the “rider” was passed by a 
of 58 to 15. It was returned i 
House for action on minor a 
ments. 

Then, after behind-the-scenes 
nipulation by Administration Je. 
the Senate passed and sent to 
House a concurrent resolution re! 
ing both sides in labor controve: 
The resolution said it was the “s: 
of the Congress” that~ “sit-d 
strikes were illegal and against sound 
public policy; that industrial spy 
tems aimed against workers wer 
against policy; and that no emp! 
should deny the right of collective | 
gaining, foster the company union or 
engage in unfair labor practices. 
resolution passed by a vote of 75 t. 
with Senators Borah, Frazier and 
Lundeen voting no. A joint resolut 
does not require the signature of | 
President. 

Ship Canal: In Florida, there i 
strong division of opinion as to 
merits of the proposed ship cana! 
cut across hundreds of miles of th 
northern section of the State fr: 
Jacksonville to the Gulf of Mexico 
Backers of the canal maintain that it 
will be an aid and a protection to ship- 
ping, that sailing time between east- 
ern ports and the Gulf could be cut 
by two and half days. 

But the southern residents of th« 
State look on the proposed tanal wit! 
a distinctly unfavorable eye. Their 
principal argument is that the State's 
fresh water supply will be affected by 
infiltration of salt water and _ that 
thousands of acres of citrus fruit lands 
will be damaged. Others argue that the 
canal would be a tremendous eco- 
nomic waste. 

President Roosevelt approved an ©) 
penditure of $5,000,000 for the canal 
two years ago-but when this mone) 
was spent more was asked of Con- 
gress. The late Senator Fletcher of 
Florida pleaded with the Senate and 
the members acquiesced, but the House 
was obdurate and said “no.” 

Then, last week, when the cana! 
had been almost forgotten by most 0! 
the country, Speaker Bankhead read 
a report from Major General Edwari 
M. Markham, Chief of Army Engineers. 
The report, advising revised specific :- 
tions to make the waterway 33 fee! 
deep and 400 feet wide, stated the 


Federal government would be jus''- 


fied in spending $197,921,000, to build 
the canal. With the filing of the r°- 
port, a former hot potato seemed | 
be ready for renewed roasting. 
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Court: A packed courtroom awaited 
the Monday appearance of the nine 
Supreme Court justices, This “deci- 
sion day,” spectators were certain, 
would be the one on which the verdict 
in the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
would be handed down. But the 
crowds that came for a thrill heard 
only one minor decision. General opin- 
‘on then was that the ruling would not 
he handed down until April 26, after 
, two-week recess. 

If the audience at the Supreme Court 
found the session dull, it was no more 
restless than the audience at the hear- 
ings of the Senate Judiciary committee 
on the President’s Court plan. Wit- 
nesses continued to appear but, except 
for a brief flurry of charges that the 
administration was trying to choke 
off the hearings, the proceedings were 
uneventful. So restless did some Con- 
sressmen become at the long delay 
that a movement was started in the 
House to bring the bill out of the 
committee for a vote instead of wait- 
ing for the Senate to act first. 

ei or 


Labor 


It was a week for settlements. Ac- 
cord came where disagreement and 
discord had ruled. There was only one 
instance of serious violence. 

@ Settlement 1: After a one-day 
stoppage of about 400,000 miners in 
12 states a new two-year agreement 
was effected between the United Mine 
Workers and operators in the Appa- 
lachian area. The agreement repre- 
sented a compromise in the demands 
of both sides. Oustanding in it was 
the granting of a 50-cent increase in 
the daily basic wage, which now be- 
comes $6 in the north and $5.60 in the 
south, These terms, covering 300,000 
miners in eight states and represent- 
ing a pay increase of $85,000,000 a 
vear, are to serve as a basis for ne- 
gotiations with miners in other areas 
and will affect 470,000 in all. As a 
result of the increases operators said 
25 cents a ton would be added to coal 
prices, 

In compromising, operators aban- 
doned their proposal for a 40-hour 
week and miners gave up their de- 
mands for a 30-hour week, the old 
work week of 35 hours remaining. 
Miners’ demands for time-and-a-half 
for overtime were compromised, with 
about 100,000 miners getting this rate. 
rhe agreement is to remain in force 
until March 31, 1939. 

q Settlement 2: The first sit-down 
strike in a Ford plant came at Kansas 
City as 600 men took over the build- 
ing and then evacuated it after 24 
hours, Union men said cause of the 

ike was layoff of 350 men for union 
activities. Police quoted plant heads 

saying this layoff was seasonal 
rather than anti-union, Settlement did 
not involve recognition of the United 
\utomobile Workers, but union heads 
said it included a verbal pledge that 
there would be no discrimination 
Jainst union men and many em- 


NATIONAL 


ployees went back to work wearing 
union buttons. 

@ Settlement 3: On the eleventh 
day of their conference, under steady 
prodding by Governor Murphy, Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler and John L, Lewis, 
head of the C. I. O., signed an agree- 
ment which returned to work 65,000 
men in Chrysler auto plants and 20,000 
in feeder plants dependent upon the 
main units, Under terms of the agree- 
ment, the corporation recognized the 
union as collective bargaining agency 
for its own members only and pledged 
itself not to “promote or finance” any 
other labor organization or make 
agreements with any such group “for 
the purpose of undermining the 
union.” The union, whieh claims 95 
per cent of Chrystler employees as 
members, originally demanded that it 
be made sole bargaining agent for the 
whole Corporation. For its part, the 
union agreed not to permit any “sit- 
downs,” or to “intimidate or coerce” 
employees to join it. 

The agreement in the Chrysler 
plants was hailed by Governor Mur- 
phy as a vindication of his policies of 
peaceful settlement and he moved to 
bring permanent industrial peace to 
Michigan. Meanwhile the United 
Automobile Workers indicated that 
immediate further “sit-down” strikes 
were not contemplated and that union- 
ization would be pressed in Ford 
plants with a view toward having a 
showdown by next Christmas, From 
his winter home_at Ways, Ga., Henry 
Ford flatly declared: “We'll never 
recognize the United Automobile 
Workers union or any other union.” 
Lewis at a Detroit rally replied: “Mr. 
Ford will change his mind.” 

@ Other Settlements: At Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, trucking heads and rep- 
resentatives of the Central Labor 
Union agreed to “collective bargain- 
ing” to end the city’s truck strike of 
three weeks. As a result, an eight 
hour sympathetic general strike was 
called off in the city. 

At Albert Lea, Minnesota, Governor 
Elmer Benson intervened to end, by 
mediation, a two-week strike of the 
American Gas Machine Company after 
sheriff’s deputies had seized 54 strik- 
ers in a raid on union headquarters 
and pickets had stormed the company 
plant. The Governor charged local 
authorities with “flagrant denial of 
civil rights.” 

In addition to settlements there 
were other labor developments. While 
Congress discussed “sit-downs” (see 
page 4) there were additional strikes 
in various parts of the country. One 
—at North Arlington, N. J.—was a 
“sit-down” of grave-diggers who 
would not bury the dead. 

Meanwhile, as the C. I. O. sent 
organizers into the oil fields and tex- 
tiles (see page 3), its conflict with the 
A. F. of L. resulted in violence at the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner plant in 
Cleveland. A jurisdictional dispute 
over membership led to a general me- 
lee in which four men were beaten 





before police broke it up. The A. F, 
of L. union set up a lines to examine 
credentials of workers. The C. IL. O, 
members gathered across the street. 
A member of one of the factions cross- 
ed the “deadline” and the scrap was on. 

@ Trouble: Violence flared to a 
greater degree at-Hershey, Pa., where 
several thousand farmers and “loyal” 
workers engaged in bloody conflict 
with 1,000 “sit-downers” who were oc- 
cupying the Hershey Corporation 
plant, and finally drove the strikers 
out. Heads were battered, legs frac- 
tured, and 25 persons were taken to 
hospitals, with a similar number being 
removed to their homes or brought to 
private physicians, The farmers were 
angry because the market for their 
milk was cut off by the strike. 

At Dickson City, Pa., more than 
100 girls were involved in a hair pull- 
ing and dress ripping fracas as 
strikers from Forest City battled 
employees of the Interborough Sew- 
ing Company. 


Air Deaths, Air Dream 


Over the Pacific Ocean, 40 miles off 
Pedro, two Navy bombers collided and 
four were killed. Up the snow-cov- 
ered slopes of Mount Baldy on the 
Arizona border, 35 men trudged to- 
ward the wreckage of a skyliner and 
the bodies of eight persons who died 
in it. 

These air disasters occurred last 
week even while the shadowy out- 
line of reality was being discerned in 
one of airmen’s fondest dreams—air- 
plane pasenger service across the At- 
lantic. 

Collision: Two planes, each bearing 
a naval officer and a machinist’s mate, 
had just taken off from the aircraft 
carrier Lexington. The ships moved 
toward a squadron formation. Then, 
they crashed head-on, wabbled and 
plummeted into the sea. 

Search: Pilot Glen Moser had been 
“ferrying” a party of Douglas Aircraft 
Company employes and their friends 
across the country to New York, The 
skyliner was to be shipped to Holland, 
Told to avoid bad weather and travel 
leisurely, Moser had obeyed instruc- 
tions. But, then, something went 
wrong. The plane flew into a canyon 
wall and took fire after the crash, 

Transatlantic: Announcement was 
made by the Bureau of Air Commerce 
that the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
builder of the China Clipper, had com- 
pleted plans for a flying ship to hold 
40 passengers and 5,000 pounds of 
cargo. As designed, the plane would 
be the largest ever to be built in the 
United States. The plans called for an 
eastward transatlantic flight of 18% 
hours and a westward trip of 21 hours, 

Reports that New York City would 
be the western terminal of the line 
gave hint of a future conflict between 
the Martin Company and the Pan- 
American Airways and the Imperial 
Airways of Great Britain. The two 
latter companies have been attempt- 
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ing to work out a transatlantic line 
but have split on the question of 
whether Montreal or New York should 
be the terminal on this continent. 





20 Years After 


1917—The days were swept with 
emotion. The events were momen- 
tous. 

“There is one choice we cannot 
make, we are incapable of making; 
we will not choose the path of sub- 
mission ...” Fervent applause swept 
from the hitherto hushed galleries and 
floor of Congress. The President was 
declaring for war. 

The Senate voted April 4—Eighty- 
six for war; six against. The oppos- 
ing voices were the voices of “Fighting 
Bob” LaFollette, Wisconsin’s militant 
Progressive; of Lane, Democrat of 
Oregon; of Vardaman, Democrat of 
Mississippi; of Gronna, Republican of 
North Dakota; of Norris, Republican 
of Nebraska; and of Stone, Democrat 
of Missouri and chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 
What they had to say was drowned in 
derision. 

“No! No! No!” came the shouts as 
Representative Claude Kitchin of 
North Carolina, the then majority 
leader, and his colleagues pleaded for 
peace in the House of Representatives. 
At 3 A. M. April 6, the vote was taken, 
resulting in 373 for war, 50 against. 

At 1:18 P. M. President Wilson sign- 
ed the formal declaration of war. 

Then tumult throughout the land. 
Enlistments ... marching men... 
the first fateful draft number being 
drawn by blindfolded Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker... 

1937—In Washington last week, Sen- 
ator Norris, the only one of the six 
dissenting senators left in the Senate, 
met with 10 of the 50 representatives 
who had voted “nay.” Of these, Rep- 
resentative Knutson of Minnesota is 
still in the House and Lundeen of the 
same state is now a Senator. 

Norris, in an interview, said he 
stood by his 1917 vote and repeated his 
opinion that by entering the war “we 
were surrendering the policy of the 
country to the money power and put- 
ting the dollar sign above the flag.” 

Last week was filled with varied 
recollections of the war, with talk of 
preventing war, with commemora- 
tions, echoes and peace-time prepara- 
tion. Among the events were these: 

G Army Day was observed through- 
out the nation. In Washington Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stood for more than an 
hour reviewing a colorful parade, 
doffing his hat almost 100 times in re- 
sponse to salutes. 

@ The nation-wide “No Foreign 
War Crusade,” sponsored by the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign, was launched 
with radio addresses by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Rear Admiral Richard E, 
Byrd, speaking from the White House, 
and the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, speaking from New York. Dr. 
Fosdick called for an inclusive, non- 
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Senator Norris Repeated His 1917 Opinion 


sectarian drive for peace, declaring 
that in the last war “we were un- 
mercifully gypped.” 

q In the House, Representative Lud- 
low of Indiana introduced a petition 
asking for immediate action on his 
anti-war bill requiring a_ national 
referendum before the United States 
could enter any war. 

G In a statement written for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance 
General John J. Pershing, declared 
President Wilson had chosen the 
“necessary and honorable course.” He 
said it was the duty of the United 
States to work for peace, but that 
“we ourselves must be prepared and 
ee 

g In New York, Secretary of State 
Hull, as he accepted the medal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, declar- 
ed the world armament race could lead 
only to a war or financial collapse. 
“There is only one way to avert this 
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The Nation Recalled How Secretary Baker 
Drew the First Draft Number. 
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impending doom,” he said. “It is 
the nations ... to join ...in a 
termined and concerted effort to 
build international political ard « 
nomic relationships upon a basis 
friendliness and cooperation.” 

q In Washington, it was reves 
that the German government, altho, 
making no admission of liability, | 
agreed to pay $22,474,736 on dan 
claims arising chiefly out of the » 
time explosions at Black Tom .: 
Kingsland, N. J., which the Uni 
States has attributed to German agen! 

@ In San Pedro, California, 
United States Fleet, began “limbe: 
up” exercises for Pacific War Ga 
beginning April 16. The games w: 
to feature plans for defense of Haw; 
and tests of new “vest pocket” cruis- 
ers, sky cruisers and new submarin« 





Sea Safety Report 


In 1934 flames enveloped the co 
wise steamer Morro Castle, and 124 
lives were lost. A burning imprint 
horror was left on the Ameri 
mind, There came demands f 
greater safety at sea. In 1935, « 
mands came again when 45 lives wer: 
taken as the Mohawk sank. 

Out of the presssure resulting fr 
these sea tragedies, the Senate directed 
its Commerce Committee to investi 
gate the problem of ocean safety and 
make legislative recommendations 
This committee in turn named a board 
of experts to make a study and th 
board began its task June 17, 1935, 
going into every phase of passeng: 
ship construction and operation. 

Last week the report of this board 
was submitted by the Commerce Co: 
mittee to the Senate with the comment 
that the study had resulted in develop- 
ing a “method of producing absolute- 
ly fireproof ships and this without 
adding excessively to the cost o 
weight involved.” 

Materials are now available for cou 
struction of a completely fireproof 
ship, said the report. It proposed pei 
haps the strictest fire laws ever asked 
on vessels. In addition, it urged th 
ships carry greater variety ai 
amount of life-saving appliances, and 
recommended rigid regulations for th: 
training of crews for emergencies. 
effectuate the proposals, the board a 
vocated creation of a bureau of marin 
inspection and navigation as a unit 
the Department of Commerce, This 
bureau would enforce all regulations 
governing construction and inspec- 
tion and see that all ships met stand- 
ards of structural strength. 


} 
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Thumb Error: Three women prison 
ers in the Oklahoma state penitentiar) 
at McAlester scaled a 14-foot wall and 
escaped. But the women, Ivy Rhodes 
May Winters and Ruth Vann, mad: 
one error. While hitch-hiking, the) 
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thumbed a ride with an assistant 
deputy warden and a guard. Next day 
the women were back in prison. 

_ . 

Gratitude: On Troost avenue in 
Kansas City, a young woman was 
thrown to the ground by a passing 
wuto. Grocer John Carroll rushed 
into the street, picked her up and car- 
ried her to his store. Asked if he 
could take her anywhere, she replied 
sweetly: “Why, yes. I was going 
shopping. You can take me to that 
erocery store right across the street.” 

* . . 

Mice-tery: A half-ton of cheese dis- 
yppeared one night from the store of 
lacob Pollen in Boston. Pollen, re- 
porting the loss to police, said he 
-ouldn’t understand it because “there 
ire no mice in my store.” 

. = a 

Labor Problem: Tong.Shong Chang 
is a professional Cantonese flea train- 
er. When he arrived in Honolulu 
customs agents gassed to death his 
troupe of ten trained fleas. Said the 
wents: “If he wants to run a flea 
circus, he will have to use American 
fleas.” Tong was upset. He conducts 
his act in Cantonese and fears Amer- 
ican fleas will not understand him. 


- * *. 


Collection: J. D. Caldwell has filed 
suit in Federal Court for $25,000 dam- 
izes because he thinks tax collectors 
in Tipton County, Tenn., take their 
duties too seriously. He charged that 
Sheriff J. V. Vaughn, Special Officer 
\ubrey Faulk and City Marshal Ches- 
ter Doyle handcuffed him at the point 
of a gun and took him to the mayor’s 
There, he asserted, they open- 
ed his wallet, took out the tax money, 
gave him a receipt and then freed him. 


* . 


tlie 
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Advice: Once a month for the last 
live months, Harry Gershman’s store 
1 Grand Forks, N. D., has been rob- 
ed. So he placed this ad in a news- 
“Burglars, Attention—When 
robbing store this month please use 
ront door. We are tired of replacing 
windows. Regards. Harry’s Grocery.” 


. . ad 


paper: 


Command: Police Chief Porter of 
Rock Hill, S. C., was ordered by Mayor 
Erwin Carothers to crack down on 
parking violations. The chief and his 
men did so. Among those getting 
tickets was Mayor Carothers. He paid 
1 SI fine, 

. - * 

Conscientious: Last year three mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee, Wis., Soldiers 
Relief Commisston, asked the county 
board to cut their salaries from $1,500 
to $600 a year. They explained that 

ere wasn’t enough work for the com- 

ission to do. Now the three mem- 
bers want their salaries slashed again. 
Still not enough work, they say. 
— * ? 

Alarm: The town fire alarm rang in 
Columbus, N. J.« Volunteer Fireman 

mmor Zelley dropped the book he 

is reading at home and raced to the 
lire house. Then he raced back home 
vith his fellow firemen. The alarm 
was for a chimney fire in his home. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Spanish War 


The blustering figure of Premier 
Benite Mussolini continued to hover 
over the Spanish civil conflict last 
week as it neared the end of its ninth 
month. Not only had Rebel General 
Francisco Franco appealed to the 
Italian Dictator for more men to help 
put down the growing revolt in Rebel 
ranks (PATHFINDER Apr. 10) and 
bolster retreating armies, but Il Duce 
theatened to quit the international 
“hands off Spain” agreement and 
plunge wholeheartedly into the war 
on the side of Fascist Franco. 

Publishing a long list of alleged 
“flagrant neutrality violations by 
France” the Gornale d'Italia, mouth- 
piece of [1 Duce’s foreign policies 
which is often used to lay down a 
propaganda barrage before surprise 








Bay of Biscay. Activities on the most 
important fronts were as follows: 

@ Madrid: Mostly quite, but jubi- 
lant over government successes. De- 
fenders made slight advances and im- 
proved positions in Jarama River sec- 
tor, in suburban Carabanchel and in 
the Aravaca sector. 

@ Basque: General Emilio Mola’s 
northern Insurgent army, said to num- 
ber 50,000 men, drove hard on the 
Basque capital of Bilbao, meeting stub- 
born Basque resistance. Insurgents 
advanced to within sight of one ob- 
jective, the strategic town of Durango, 
from which Mola’s army could roll 16 
miles downhill toward Bilboa over a 
paved road. 

@ Corboba: In southern Spain the 
government reported new successes, 
Mechanized government troops con- 
tinued to advance, captured La Gran- 
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These Are But a Few of the Italian Soldiers Captured By Loyalists in Spain 


official announcements, declared: 
“Either we must have control of this 
neutrality or abandon the whole idea.” 
Government spokesmen were said to 
admit that the newspaper’s charges 
against France were a direct reflec- 
tion of Mussolini’s attitude, and hinted 
that the Fascist leader might withdraw 
at any time from the neutrality accord 
signed by 27 European nations. 

French official circles described the 
Italian charges as an attempt by Mus- 
solini to “retreat with honor.” Great 
Britain and France, meanwhile, were 
reported ready to try to line up the 
Balkan states against Italy should Mus- 
solini bolt the neutrality agreement. 
Il Duce’s open entrance into Spain 
would probably assure a Rebel victory 
but might quickly throw Europe into a 
general war. 

In Spain the first touch of spring 
found government forces on the of- 
fensive for the fourth consecutive 
week. War raged on 13 fronts from 
the southern tip of the peninsula to the 





juela opening a direct path for attack 


on the valuable Insurgent-held Pen- 
narroya coal mines, and threatened 
to trap General Queipo de Llano’s 


army of 15,000 men (mostly Italians) 
by cutting them off from retreat. 
Many Italian prisoners and much war 
material were taken. 

On the Guadalajara front action was 
confined to artillery duels except for 
two Insurgent thrusts which were re- 
pulsed. A strong government column 
advanced on Burgos, one-time Insur¢ 
gent capital, and militiamen were re- 
ported to have seized dominating posi- 
tions around Oviedo. 

Aside from the drive against Bilbao, 
the principal Rebel activity of the 
week was a series of air bombing at- 
tacks against Loyalist cities. How- 
ever, Lovalist aviation continued to 
hold virtually complete domination of 
the skies, thanks to 140 speedy Rus- 
sian planes, With 80 Russsian pursuit 
ships and 60 bombers to the Insurgents 
estimated 100 pursuit planes and 100 
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bombers, the Loyalists ruled the air 
because their planes were much faster, 
better handled and more deadly than 
anything Italy and Germany have been 
able to supply Franco. 





Soviet Reform 


Practically the only thing that the 
swaggering Russian press had to boast 
about last week was not visible to the 
public eye. In Moscow, behind tall 
board fences, workmen were busy on 
the foundations of a colossal new gov- 
ernment building to be called “The 
Palace of the Soviets.” 
_. An architectural cross-breed of sky- 
scraper and wedding cake, the struc- 
ture will be built in 11 tiers, topped 
by a 328-foot statue of Lenin, first dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union. At comple- 
tion it will be 129 feet higher than 
New York City’s 1,248-foot Empire 
State Building. As if this were not 
enough, Izvestia, the official govern- 
ment newspaper, mixed up names a bit 
and proudly remarked that the new 

palace would. also outscrape “the 
W oolworth State Building, the Singer 
State Building and the Chrysler State 
Building.” 

Elsewhere, Soviet bureaucrats were 
grimly taking to heart the advice of 
Dictator Josef Stalin that they stop 
flattering themselves and get down to 
business (PATHFINDER, April 10). 
Particularly in southern Russia, party 
leaders belatedly began a withering 
fire of criticism against the peasantry. 
Hampered by a late spring season, the 
country’s farmers thus far have plant- 
ed only 12,000,000 acres of grain in a 
program which by this time should 
have covered 328,000,000 acres. 

Soviet newspapers were sprinkled 
with items that showed wide dismis- 
sals and demotions in the ranks of 
government workers. Frequent 
grounds for shake-ups were that offi- 
cials had been inefficient or had bene- 
fitted from favoritism. 

Highest official to be affected was a 
sleek, 45-year-old Jew named Henry 
Georgeivitch Yagoda. Once head of 
the dread OGPU (Soviet Secret Po- 


- jice), he was known to be a wire- 


puller who had gotten his job although 
Stalin cordially disliked him. 

Two demotions by Stalin since 1934 
had finally brought Yagoda down to a 
powerless position as Commissar of 
Posts and Telegraphs. Last week, 
probably because he had privately 
deprecated Stalin’s policies, the form- 
er OGPU head was unexpectedly dis- 
missed. In Moscow it was thought 
that he was being held to be tried on 
charges of “criminal activity”—fail- 
ure as OGPU chief to obtain all the 
evidence that could have been gotten 
for the trial of Trotzky plotters Zino- 
vieff and Kameneff last August. 

Most important in the sudden hustle 
and bustle which swept through the 
Union was acceleration in the field of 
industrial production. With the end 
of its second Five Year Plan due next 
December, with many industries lag- 
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ging behind in output, the government 
issued notice that total plant produc- 
tion would have to show a 20 per cent 
increase beginning next week. At no 
increase in pay, Soviet laborers were 
to work harder than ever before to 
produce the things most needed for 
the Soviet’s “Good Life”’—machinery, 
textiles, bicycles, phonographs, army 
guns and ordinary buttons. 


Ludendorff vs. Hitler 


In the World war, Austrian-born 
Adolf Hitler rose to be a German lance- 
corporal. From the beginning of hos- 
tilities, the veteran Erich Ludendorff 
was a high and mighty general in the 
Kaiser’s armies. 

Almost exactly five years after the 
Armistice, Lance-corporal Hitler and 
General Ludendorff found themselves 
fellows in a confused plot to make 
Bavaria, largest province of southern 
Germany, a state independent from 
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Ludendorff Won a Six-day Title 


Berlin. Together, at the head of a few 
hundred Nazis, the two war veterans 
marched on the City Hall of Munich, 
nerve-center of Bavaria. 

Under the-fire of a superior force of 
local police, Hitler flattened to the 
ground so abruptly that he dislocated 
an arm, then fled. In an effort to over- 
awe the opposition, General Luden- 
dorff walked almost alone into the 
ranks of the enemy, where he was 
taken prisoner. Lance-corporal and 
General have never been friends since. 
As a result, Nazi officialdom has long 
been ambarrassed by titan Luden- 
dorff’s refusal to endorse Hitlerism. 

Besides his personal grudge against 
Hitler, the General has had two griev- 
ances. He has long regarded himself, 
and not the late Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, as the real brains of the 
nearly successful imperial armies. 
Until late last month, however, he 
could never get German authorities to 
grant him the title he coveted—“The 
Field Marshal of the World War.” 





Nor was it until late last month 
Ludendorff’s second grievance se: 
to be settled. Founder and lead: 
the pagan, anti-Christian, anti-Se; 
Tannenberg League, Ludendortf 
lished many magazines, only to ! 
them suppressed by Nazi author 

To bring Ludendorff within the , 
of Nazism, two weeks ago Chanc: 
Hitler paid a humble visit to the « 
Statesman in the latter’s home 
Munich. Shortly afterward Berlin 
nounced that “difficulties” were « 

Presumably the General had p: 
ised to be less extreme in his c! 
pioning of “German god realizati 
and would soon support Hitlerism. | 
return, the Berlin communique re! 
red to him as “The Field Lord,” a: 
was predicted that Hitler would . 
firm the title on the General’s 7: 
birthday this month. 

But last week, reports from the | 
man capital stated that Ludend: 
had made a premature and “unauth 
ized” announcement that his Tann: 
berg League had been restored to {) 
dom by the Nazi government. Hit! 
it was said, would withdraw the bi: 
day honor. If these reports were |: 
Quartermaster General Erich Lud 
dorff, “a heathen, and proud of it,” ! 
enjoyed his title as “The Field Lord 
the World war” for only six days. 

ew 


Trouble in India 


Great Britain’s troubles with Mot): 
India started when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India in 1876. 
However, India’s intricate patchwork 
of race, caste and creed did not give 
the.Empire many headaches until 1921, 
At that time, the first Indian constitu- 
tion went into effect.. It was bitter! 
opposed by the Nationalists, whose 
leader was the Occidental-traii 
lawyer Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

By his campaign of non-violen!, 
“sit-down” resistance to British ruil 
and by a non-cooperation poli: 
Gandhi blocked effectual operation «! 
the constitution. As a result, the Brit 
ish government appointed a commi: 
sion, minus any natives, to determi 
the measure of self-government 
which India was capable. 

Meanwhile, the India National C: 
gress declared itself opposed to « 
minion status such as. Canada’s a 
planned a campaign aimed at comp! 
independence, under leadership of M 
hatma Gandhi. Little came of his [:- 
mous civil disobedience campai; 
however, because most other factions 
agreed to submit the cause of their 
country to a round-table conference 
London. The result of that conf« 
ence and later talks was the Gove! 
ment of India Act of 1935, giving Indi: 
a new constitution. 

Last February Indian voters, inclu: 


ing the opposition all-India Congress 


party led by Pandit Jawaharal Neb: 
and supported by still powerful M: 
handas K. Gandhi,+ elected legis): 


+ Gandhi has dropped his original title of Mahatr 
(“‘worthy’’) because he considers himself.“‘net worthy 
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tures in the 11 provinces. In six of 
these the Congress party won large 
majorities. © . 

On April 1 the new constitution, 
which grants semi-independent gov- 
ernment to the provinces, went into 
effect. But, instead of celebrating, the 
natives called a general strike and 
staged widespread demonstrations of 
protest. The strikers and demonstra- 
tors were members of the Congress 
party. Their slogan was: “Boycott 
the Constitution.” 

Along with inauguration of the new 
constitution went the formation, of 
provincial ministries on the basis of 
the February elections. Despite its 
majorities in the six provinces, the 
all-India Congress party refused to 
participate in the formation of these 
ministries. The reason: the new con- 
stitution continues in office the Gov- 
ernor General of India and the pro- 
vincial governors appointed by the 
British crown. The Congress party 
obiects to the powers granted the gov- 
ernors, especially their extensive veto 
powers over the provincial legisla- 
tures. They decline to take office un- 
less the British governors promise not 
to use their veto powers. 

Last week, as the deadlock persist- 
ed, minority parties formed shaky 
ministries in the six provinces to keep 
the wheels of government turning. 
They were declared capable of carry- 
ing on during the summer. Actual 
self-rule became a reality in the five 
other provinces. Then, as the week 
ended, some Congress party leaders 
showed signs of weakening. Anxious 
to hold office, they expressed dissatis- 
faction at the outcome of their opposi- 
tion and hoped that the whole question 
would be reopened. Other parties sug- 
gested that British authorities take de- 
cisive action to solve the situation. 


Bride for Pu Chieh 


Japanese - dominated Manchukuo 
(formerly Manchuria, a Chinese prov- 
ince) was proclaimed an “inde- 
pendent” nation February 18, 1932. 
Henry Pu Yi, born February, 1906, the 
former Manchu “boy” Emperor of 
China who was deposed in the revolu- 
tion of 1911, was installed as head of 
the puppet government on March 9. 
On March 1, 1934, Pu Yi was enthroned 
1s Emperor Kang Teh of Manchukuo. 
His Empress, Peng Chi, has so far 
borne him no children, 

Though Kang Teh promulgated a 
constitution and his cabinet is made up 
of Manchukuoan Chinese, behind 
every position of importance stand 
Japanese advisers—their number ex- 
ceeds 600. Last March 1 an act of im- 
perial succession was promulgated to 
govern dynastic rights in the Japanese- 
controlled empire. That act formally 
made Prince Pu Chieh, son of Prin- 
cess Chun and brother of Kang Teh, 
heir presumptive to the latter’s orchid 
throne, 

Last week Japan’s ties with the new 
empire were considerably strength- 








ened by the marriage in Tokyo of Pu 
Chieh and a daughter of the ancient 
and noble Samurai family. In the 
first of two wedding rites (a simple 
shinto ceremony) Miss Hiroko Saga, 
23, granddaughter of the Marquis Kinto 
Saga of Japan, but a commoner be- 
cause not of royal blood, became the 
wife of the prince. They will com- 
plete their marriage six months hence 
in Chinese rites at Hsinking, capital of 
Manchukuo. Much significance was 
attached to the fact that the match- 
makers were General Shiegeru Honjo, 
an aide-de-camp to Emperor Hirohito 
of Japan, and Mrs. Honjo, who es- 
corted them to the marriage hall, 

The wedding took place at the Gun- 
jin Kaikan or Soldiers’ Hall, near the 
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Hiroko Saga May Some Day Be Empress 


celebrated Tasukuni shrine on Kudan 
Hill. The bride wore the -ornate 
kimono of the peeress class of the is- 
land empire, while the groom wore the 
dress uniform of the regiment of Man- 
chukuo cavalry—in which he is an of- 
ficer. 

As the priests, clad in gold brocade 
and blue linen, chanted the ancient 
ritual before an undecked altar, the 
bridal couple exchanged nine cups of 
connubial rice wine, sealing their mar- 
riage vows as they drank it. Thus, 
Hiroko Saga became a princess of the 
royal house which once ruled all 
China, and may some day become 
Japanese consort on the Manchukuoan 
throne and mother of children to car- 
ry out the line of succession. 

—_————-- 


Little Entente Split 


One of the most important confer- 
ences in the history of the Little En- 
tente was concluded at Belgrade last 
week. Attended by Foreign Ministers 
Kamil Krofta of Czechoslovakia and 
Victor Antonescu of Rumania and 
Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch of Yugo- 
slavia (the three countries in the po- 
litical group), its importance stemmed 
from the effect it might have on future 








affairs in Central Europe. 

After the sessions had been held, an 
official communique said: “The Little 
Entente learned with satisfaction of 
the Bulgaro-Yugoslavy and the Italo- 
Yugoslav agreements as it is convinc- 
ed that they will strengthen the cause 
of peace.” This apparently was de- 
signed to assure the world of the con- 
tinued loyalty of the three nations to 
each another; of their friendship for 
France, and of their faithful adher- 
ance to the League of Nations as well 
as to alliances concluded with the 
Balkin States. 

Despite this rose-colored statement, 
however, it was revealed that all had 
not gone well in the conference, call- 
ed ostensibly to consider strengthen- 
ing of the military clauses of the En- 
tente pact; that the three countries 
were at a crossroad over the recent 
Italo-Yugoslav pact (PATHFINDER 
April 3). Both Foreign Ministers were 
reported to have charged that Yugo- 
Slavia, by concluding the agreement 
with Italy without previously consult- 
ing the other partners, had violated the 
spirit and letter of the Little Entente 
pact. Though Stoyadinovitch reiter- 
ated his conviction that the agreement 
did not affect the solidarity of the 
Little Entente, Krofta and Antonescu 
told him Yugoslavia had, by that ac- 
cord, abandoned the principle of col- 
lective security and adopted the Ital- 
ian and German method of bilateral 
accords, 

It was later indicated that Yugo- 
slavia had, in effect, forced its two 
partners to reject, or at least shelve 
indefinitely, the mutual assistance ar- 
rangement against the Nazis offered 
by France. Thus, not only had Yugo- 
slavia’s recent activities left the Little 
Entente shaken, but the conference 
left it split on the question of whether 
to quit France or veer away from the 
Rome-Berlin axis.. When President 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia has- 
tened to Belgrade for conferences de- 
signed to heal the breach, he was wel- 
comed by anti-Italian demonstrations 
and riots. 

Belgrade’s agreement with Italy and 
the Entente squabble naturally had 
reverberations in neighboring lands. 
Austria made unexpected demonstra- 
tions of affection toward Czechoslo- 
vakia. France, feeling that a major 
realignment in the European balance 
of power—perhaps the future influ- 
ence of France—was at stake, warned 
Italy and Germany that Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Turkey would not 
tolerate any threat to the independ- 
ence of any Danubian state. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Curse: Last year Sir Alexander 
Seton, a Scotch baronet, and Lady 
Seton acquired a bone Which was sup- 
posed to be part of the skeleton of an 
Egyptian pharaoh. Immediately guests 
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at the Seton home in Edinburgh began 
to complain about a ghostlike figure 
which wandered through the house. 
The Seton family itself was beset with 
a series of illnesses. Two fires broke 
out in the house. Maids refused to 
stay in service after their first day. 
Glassware was found mysteriously 
smashed to bits. Sir Alexander lent 
the bone to a surgeon, and that night 
the surgeon’s maid broke a leg run- 
ning in terror from a robed phantont. 
Now Lady Seton herself is making a 
trip to central Egypt to make sure 
that the bone is put back in the tomb 
it was taken from. 


* * . 


Dressed to Kill: In Oviedo, Spain, 
Insurgent soldiers found the dead body 
of a Loyalist militiaman clad in top 
hat and tail coat. 


io * * 


On the House: In 1867, 20-year-old 
Mrs, J. B. Curry was the first customer 
in a new department store in Adelaide, 
Australia, and got a dress for nothing. 
Now Mrs. Curry, 90, has a new black 
dress, a free outfit which was prom- 
ised her in 1867 if she would come 
back in 70 years. 


* * . 


Moneyed Bunny: Farmer Josef Herr- 
ling, of Balatonfuered, Hungary, found 
a rabbit in a field, nearly paralyzed by 
cold. He tied its legs with a handker- 
chief in which he had knotted $20 in 
savings and slung the animal over his 
shoulder. In a few minutes the rab- 
bit revived and skittered off—with the 
handkerchief and money. 


. * 7 


—Short Scot: Every year for five 
years City Treasurer George Ostrum of 
Superior, Wis., has had to dig down in 
his own pockets for 12 cents to make 
up the shortage in accounts of a de- 
linguent taxpayer. In Inverness, 
Scotland, Duncan Grant, who owns 
two lots in Superior, is sorry, but “I 
canna pay a penny more.” 

Consolation: British seamen made 
requests for teaspoons and white sugar 
aboard battleships, and for a reduc- 
tion in the eligibility age for marriage 
allowances from 25 to 23. The Admir- 
alty vetoed each proposal, but prom- 
ised to give the tars grog 8 per cent 
stronger than last vear’s 25 per cent 
rum concoction. 
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INVENTS NEW 6 VOLT 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDER 


Costs Only $3.75 


An amazing new ELECTRIC ARC 
WELDER has been invented that works 
off of any automobile storage battery or 
ordinary light socket. It has been made 
possible by the discovery of a low voltage 
carbon that develops 7000 degrees of heat. 
Uses about the same current as four head- 
light bulbs. Melts iron and steel instantly. 
Welds fenders, radiators, holes in bodies, 
milk cans, tanks, repairs radios. Works on 
anything iron, steel, brass, copper, tin or 
galvanized metal. Permanent repairs made 
for almost nothing. The manufacturers, 
Trindl Products, 2229-MR Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, want user agents. Write 
them for free particulars today.—Adv. 
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American Medicine 


“My practice of medicine at the be- 
ginning of my professional career and 
the methods now in use may be com- 
pared tothe difference between a 
ricksha pulled by a coolie and Lind- 
bergh’s transatlantic flight .. .” 

From this and nearly 5,000 com- 
panion letters from U. S. doctors, most 
of whom had been in practice for 20 
years or more, the American Founda- 
tion last week was able to publish a 
searching report titled: “American 
Medicine—Testimony Out of Court.” 
Summary of answers to a written in- 
quiry begun among doctors 18 months 
ago, it gave the broadest picture yet 
presented of the assets and liabilities 
of the medical profession in _ this 
country. 

From a great mass of testimony, two 
leading conclusions were drawn. The 
medical profession had indeed made 
ricksha-to-airplane progress in meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment. But 
“adequate” professional care—preven- 
tive as well as curative—is not yet 
generally available. 

This deficiency is present for sev- 
eral reasons. Adequate medical care 
is too costly. It cannot yet reach into 
vast agricultural areas. A poorly in- 
formed public does not understand and 
is not asking for medical care, and 
instead, relies on quacks and cultists. 

In addition, doctors themselves are 
not qualified by training or equipment 
to give the best possible service. 
Everywhere physicians complained 
that lax medical licensing allowed in- 
ferior doctors to practice, that many 
medical schools were sub-standard 
and “should be abolished by law,” and 
that even competent doctors were 
hard-pressed to keep up with develop- 
ments in medicine. 

Among charges specifically levelled 
at themselves by testifying physicians, 
one of the loudest was the cry “Too 
many specialists!” With about one- 
third of practicing M. D.’s specialists 
of one sort or another, the grave as- 
sertion was made that “specialization 
is a more certain guarantee that one 
knows little outside his own field than 
that he is really expert within it.” 

It was also commonly agreed that 
there is too much surgery, and that 
too much of that is the experimental 
work of novices working in hospitals 
where every staff member has “a knife 
up his sleeve.” In the field of ob- 
stetrics the situation is considered 
especially bad because of “a craze for 
Caesarian sections.” 

Instituted in the last decade to make 
studies in governmental problems, the 
American Foundation was particularly 
interested in opinions about what part 
States should play in medicine. On 
this point, however, there was no gen- 
eral agreement among the witnesses. 
A few doctors supported the idea of 
socialized medicine, with doctors paid 
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by the states instead of by pati: 
The majority thought that medi: 
should’ be allowed to take a natur,| 
course, with the probability that 
cialized medicine would be the ey, 
tual, but not immediate result. 

A humble and oft-repeated ren 
was: “I am too busy meeting prob): 
to have time to study them.” \jos! 
doctors wished they had more ti: 
for examination of medical develup- 
ments. In spite of their unfilled wish. 
however, and in spite of some unsat 
factory conditions, they said it was c}, 
that American medicine is more com- 
petent, more knowing than ever bef: 
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Hints for Long Life 


On the basis of reports from thre: 
separate scientific sources, the pul 
at large last week had broad hints 
how to live longer. The reports had 
to do with proper dieting, waistline 
control, and enlightened use of me: 
cal knowledge. 

Dieting: Before the Academy 
Medicine in New York, Dr. Henry ‘ 
Sherman, Columbia University ch: 
ist and one of the world’s foremost au 
thorities on nutrition, declared that 
the span of human life could ! 
stretched from 70 to 77 years if man 
would eat nutritional and protectiv: 
foods in proper proportion. Although 
he did not name the foods, Dr. Sher- 
man intimated that life could be mace 
longer if milk, vegetables and fruil 
were consumed in larger quantities. 

Paunch: The expanding waistline « 
paunch should not be allowed to «: 
velop. In a report written for Mod- 
ern Medicine, Drs. W. J. Kerr and J. 
B. Lagen of the University of Califo: 
nia asserted that “an extending ston 
ach” may cause diseases by making 
breathing difficult and affecting th: 
nerves. A paunch, they said, was a 
“counterweight of fat” which changes 
posture and puts a strain on the back- 
bone. To be healthy, they advised, 
avoid the paunch by proper exercis: 
and diet. 

Medical Knowledge: In Washington. 
Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, s- 
serted that the average length of hu- 
man life could be stretched another 
ten years if the public took advantaxe 
of all the medical knowledge available 
in the modern world. He implied that 
the public should take care of itself b) 
attending to ills without delays and 
by using judgment in seeking the righ! 
medical treatment. 

Oo 
Briefs 


g A Columbia University dental re- 
search expedition has just reported 
from Bethel, Alaska, that Eskimo die! 
would save the white man from tooth 
decay. The expedition, found Eski- 
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Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. A-100, Girard, Kansas 


AKE your pick of the Little Blue Books listed on this 
page at the rate of 20 books for $1, plus le per book 


for carriage. 


Choose yours now ! 


Order today! 


Every one guaranteed a popular copyright. 
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How to Order 


Just list titles desired by 
number. Order at least 20 


books and enclose money 
order, check or currency at 
rate of 20 books for $i— 
minimum order $1, Add i¢ 


per book to cover carriage, 
and books will be shipped 
prepaid. (Add 10c to per- 
sonal check. It is best to 
remit by cash, postal mon- 
ey order or unused U,. S. 


stamps.) nro Cc. GQ Wh 
Canadian and foreign price, 
7c per book, delivered, 
Canada or foreign must re- 


mit by international postal 
money order, 


[Each order for $1 or more entitles you to a trial subscription to 


The 


American Freeman, at no extta cost, 


if you ask for it. 


This is the growing questions and answers magazine. ] 


Use This Simple Order Form 
For Popular Copyrights 


Name 


Address 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. A-100, Girard, Kansas. 


Enclosed please find &......000ccccccsccscoscccccs which is pay- 


ment at the rate of 20 books for $1 for the following popular 


copyrights which I have listed by number on the lines below. 
(Add ic per book for carriage.) 
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White Ranee 


From the steamy and tropical Pa- 
cific kingdom of Sarawak in the last 
century to present day California is a 
distance of 100 years and 10,000 miles. 
To bridge this gap of time and space, 
Hollywood executives last week were 
listening to the advice of British Syl- 
via Brooke, Ranee of Sarawak and 
wife of Rajah Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke, the only white rajah in the 
world, 

Queen of 40,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory in northern Borneo, Her Royal 
Highnesss explained the status of her 
kingdom: “We have our own .govern- 
ment, flag, national anthem and army. 
Sarawak is a British protectorate, 
technically, but wé have absolutely no 
connection with the British Empire.” 

Specifically, the Ranee had come to 
the film capital to tell how the first 
Rajah Brooke had carved out this pri- 
vate domain of head-hunters and wild 
men, His life will be pictured in a 
film to be titled “The White Rajah.” 
This was her story: 

Son of a prosperous East India Com- 
pany official, in 1838 young James 
Brooke fitted out his own ship, the 140- 
ton “Royalist,” and set sail from Lon- 
don, bent on civilizing the barbarous 
tribes of the South Seas. Landing in 
Borneo in that same year, he found the 
murderous Dyak tribes up in revolt 
against the feeble Sultan of Brunei. 

With loyal natives, a few Javanese 
and the members of his own crew, 
Brooke smothered the rebellion. In 
1841 the reluctant Sultan yielded to 
native pressure and made Brooke 
Rajah of Sarawak. The Englishman 
learned the Malay language, scattered 
the native pirate canoes and put down 
three more rebellions to make his po- 
sition secure. 


Pictures Inc. 


Sylvia Brooke, Ranee of Sarawak 
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Although he penned long letters to a 
sweetheart in England, and returned 
to his native land briefly to be knight- 
ed and honored, he never married. On 
his death he was succeeded by his 
nephew, father of the present rajah. 

The Ranee herself, daughter of the 
second Viscount Esher, married into 
the Brooke royal family 26 years ago. 
Her husband, 63-year-old Sir Charles, 
was educated at Cambridge University 
and became Rajah on the death of his 
father in 1917. 

Today, according to the Ranee, 
Sarawak is the last earthly paradise. 
Its 500,000 Malays, Chinamen and 
Arabs and its 400 Britons pay virtually 
no taxes, and annually reap the profits 
from some $15,000,000 worth of gold, 
oil, rubber and rice exports. “There’s 
just enough for everybody to be moder- 
ately wealthy,’ said Her Highness. 
“Nobody ever works hard. Nobody 
ever worries. Nobody ever leaves 
permanently. And more people want 
to come here than we could possible 
admit.” But in spite of the Brookes 
and a 700-man police force, a large 
part of the population is composed of 
head-hunters, teeth-filing village belles 
and wild men. 


Champion Cook, Show 


In Columbus, Ohio, last week, smil- 
ing, 27-year-old Mrs. Helen P. Angell 
was the envy of 30,000,000 American 
housewives. Tucked away somewhere 
was an addition to the family funds— 
a check for $500. In most American 
newspapers had appeared a menu 
which the week before had made Mrs. 
Angell “National Cooking Champion 
of 1937” and the stand-out attraction 
in a show supported by 700 women’s 
groups from all over the country. 

Six women, victors in as many sec- 
tional cooking contests sponsored by 
the 16th Women’s Annual Exposition 
of Arts and Industries, had gathered 
in New York’s Grand Central Palace 
to decide the kitchen title. 

In pairs of two, on three successive 
nights, the six claimants chopped, cut, 
mixed, poured, basted, peppered and 
salted. A transplanted sports an- 
nouncer talked a measure-by-measure 
description of the competition into a 
microphone for the benefit of specta- 
tors. After the cook-offs were com- 
plete, Mrs. Angell, a recent bride, was 
declared to be the winner. Her cham- 
pion menu: 





Crisp Celery Hearts Ripe Olives 


Whole Shrimp Dipped 
in Mayonnaise 
on Toast Rounds 
Barbecued Young Chicken 


Hubbard Squash 
Wholewheat Rolls 


Browned Caulifiower 
with Cheese 


Pineapple—Grapefruit—Apricot 
Salad with French Dressing 


Gooseberry and Currant Tart 
with Whipped Cream 


Mrs. Angell’s highly seasoned chick- 
en recipe called for some of the fastest 
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Mrs. Angell’s Menu Won $500 


announcing of the three evening 


Ingredients: Three chickens of 1", 
pounds each; ¥, bottle Worcestershire 
sauce; 142 bottles tomato catsup; 2 
tablespoons butter; 3 buds garlic; ', 
cup beefsteak sauce; 1 large onion 
chopped fine; 4% cup vinegar; dash of 
pepper sauce; 14 cup sugar. 

Instructions: Split chickens in half 
and brown in butter without flour. Mix 
all ingredients except onion and garlic. 
Tie onion and garlic in small cloth 
and place with chicken in roasting 
pan, pouring sauce over top. Bake in 
moderate oven until chicken is tender 
(about one hour). Baste frequently. 


While attention was naturally cen- 
tered on the cook-off, the Exposition 
also included the display of a $3,2(() 
house; an $8,000 house; the trophies 
and collections of a dozen women ex- 
plorers who had ranged from Borneo 
to Africa; and various examples of 
women’s photography and handicraft 

Besides its cooking champions and 
women travelers, the Exposition had 
other celebrities in attendance. Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, mother of the Presi- 
dent, visited the Palace to see the smal! 
house, into which she had driven the 
first nail some weeks before. Kate 
Smith received a medal for outstand- 
ing service in the field of radio. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Rain Spots 

Spring showers bring other things 
besides beautiful flowers. Among the: 
are rain spots and mud splashes on 
clothes. Raindrops often leave thei 
mark on pretty spring frocks, espe- 
cially when the fabric is silk or woo! 
and of a plain color. 

Sometimes water spots can be re- 
moved by scratching them with the 
fingernail or a stiff brush, followed by 
pressing ‘with a slightly dampened 
cloth. But when raindrops hit silk 
fabrics which contain dressing 0! 
weighting substances the spots are 
more diflicult to remove. The water 
dissolves part of the weighting sub- 
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stances and, when the water evap- 
orates, they are deposited irregularly 
or in rings. A satisfactory method of 
removing such spots is to dampen the 
entire garment evenly and press it 
while still damp. Washing the entire 
garment or steaming and pressing will 
sometimes do a better job. 

When there is rain there is usually 
mud and mud splashes which leave 
spots. If on cotton fabrics, the usual 
soap and water bath does very well. 
But mud stains on-non-washable fab- 
rics call for special treatment. 

Usually it is best to let the mud dry 
first. Then rubbing will take off the 
dry mud, leaving a gray ring. Cloth- 
ing specialists suggest rubbing the 
stain with denatured alcohol. On 
black or very dark silk, rub the spot 
with the cut surface of a raw potato 
or with carbonate of soda. The mud 
stain comes off with the potato starch 
which forms on the spot when dry. 
Spots from mpd containing oil or 
grease should be treated like grease 
spots—sponged with a grease solvent. 





Raisin Cookies 


Good cookies are good at all seasons 
of the year. Youngsters especially like 
old-fashioned dropped raisin cookies. 
This treat for the family can be made 
by the following recipe which calls for 
these ingredients: 

One and a half cups flour, one egg, 
one cup sugar, one-third cup shorten- 
ing, one teaspoon baking powder, one- 
half teaspoon vanilla, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, one-half cup raisins and 
one-third cup milk. 

First cream the shortening, to which 
you add the sugar and the slightly 
beaten egg. To this mixture add the 
vanilla. Next add the raisins to the 
sifted dry ingredients. Now you have 
two mixtures. So add one to the other 
along with the milk, stirring thor- 
oughly. 

If you haven’t a cooky sheet, use a 
well-greased shallow pan. Drop the 
batter into the pan with a teaspoon, 
leaving a space between the cookies. 
Then bake in a moderate oven. Since 
they are small and thin, it doesn’t take 
more than 12 minutes to cook them. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Honey should be kept in a dark 
place. It will soon granulate if kept 
in a bright light. 

@ Dipping fish in boiling water will 
aid in sealing them. 

G To keep doughnuts from absorb- 
ing too much of the fat in which they 
are fried put a drop or two of vine- 
gar in the dough when mixing the in- 
gredients, 

G Moist salt will remove egg tarnish 
from silver. 

@ Old-fashioned iron skillets are 
better for frying and braising than 
bright, light-weight frying pans. They 
hold the heat better and cook more 
evenly. 

@ When small children refuse to 
drink their daily milk requirements, 
try tinting the milk with vegetable 
coloring. 








SCHOOLS 


No More “Veterans” 

On February 4, 1936, eight Prince- 
ton undergraduates, in an effort to 
satirize the bonus movement, founded 
an organization known as the Veterans 
of Future Wars. They immediately 
gave the organization a unique char- 
acter by incorporating it. 

Quickly indicative of the nature of 
the organization’s work was the mani- 
festo which it issued. This demanded 
an advance payment for future war 
service of $1,000 to all male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 36. 

The idea caught undergraduate fancy 
in many colleges throughout the coun- 
try. But as new chapters were added, 
many of them used the movement not 
so much to burlesque the bonus cam- 
paign as to denounce war. By April 
of last year, the organization had at- 
tracted 60,000 members in 534 posts 
in colleges and communities every- 
where. On various campuses there 
were rallies, such stunts as sending 
invitations to “treasury raids” and 
selling poppy seeds. 

Recently, however, little has been 
heard of the organization and last 
week it was announced at Princeton 
that it had been officially disbanded. 
A bulletin, announcing the termina- 
tion, reported a 44-cent deficit. 

The bulletin said the organization 
had “suffered in that we never got our 
bonus from the last Congress and have 
no funds to pour into lobbying that 
our rival veterans groups possess.” 
It said the organization’s success could 
be measured in that “we did awaken 
the country to (1) the absurdity of 
war and youth’s reaction to it and (2) 
the equal absurdity of the Treasury 
exploitation in which the various vet- 
erans organizations had been allow- 
ed to indulge.” 

eo 


Briefs 


gq In the New York City school sys- 
tem with its giant buildings, there is 
still a one-room schoolhouse with 18 
pupils and one teacher. This con- 
trast in schoo] housing was duplicated 
pedagogically last week with the an- 
nouncement that the heads of the 
city’s pioneer system of progressive 
education were planning to revise and 
re-introduce the McGuffey Readers. 
These readers, upon which millions 
of Americans have been educated and 
which have attained a sale of 122,000,- 
000 copies, have been absent from the 
New York City schools for 50 years. 

© Most spelling drill is a waste of 
time, according to a stat@ment just 
made by Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmer- 
man, president of the Eastern Public 
Speaking Association. Unless the 
youngsters intend to become stenog- 
raphers, reporters, 
dictionaries,” she said, “it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference whether they 
spell ‘cat’ with a ‘c’ or a ‘k.’” She 
urged shifting of emphasis from spelJ- 
ing to pronunciation. 
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“Goodbye, Sir”... “Thank 
you, Sir,” says the head waiter 
fervently, as the little party of 
four leaves the club. And why 
shouldn’t he—for a $10.00 tip? 

Think that’s unusual? Not a 
bit of it. Young folks are mak- 
ing lots of money—and spending 
plenty — these days. Young folks 
full of health, full of snap and 
power. And you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that these men and 
women watch their health like a 
hawk —that they see to it that 
their bowels move regularly. For 
no person can feel right and do 
his best if he is held back by the 
curse of constipation. 

So if you want to step up your 
energy, if you want a quick mind 
and a vigorous body, remember 
this one thing—see that your 
bowels move regularly! 

But the way you move your 
bowels is important. Instead of 
taking a laxative that disturbs 
your system and upsets your 
stomach, take gentle Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax limits its action entire- 
ly to the intestines, where the 
actual constipation exists. It gives 
the intestines a gentle nudge, 
emptying the bowels thoroughly 
—but easily and comfortably. Ex- 
Lax works in such a simple, com- 
mon-sense way. And it is such a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax tastes 
just like delicious chocolate. At 
all drug stores—-10c and 25c. 








THIS IS THE FRIEND 
YOU SEEK! 


The famous European as- 
trologer, Professor SAHI- 
BOL LAKAJAT. lie will 
state who are your friends, 
who your enemies, if suc- 
cess and happiness await 
you in marriage and spec- 
ulation; also information 
regarding travels, illness, 
happy and unhappy times, 
and a great deal more in- 
teresting details. 


Royal personalities have been astonished 
at the wonder of his great knowledge. 


Write him today, your proper name and 


address, the day, month and year of 
your birth, sex, if married or not, enclos- 
ing also a small lock of your hair for 
palping purposes. ’ 

YOU WILL THEN RECEIVE A HORO- 
SCOPE ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

Postage to Holland is 5c. Kindly enclose 
20c in stamps (no coins) for postage and 
handling. His address is: 

PROFESSOR SAHIBOL LAKAJAT 

Dept. 649-B, Postbox 72, Den Haag, Holland. 


DREAMS Do your dreams puzzle you? Do you 
wonder what they mean? Modern 
Analysis explains dreams truly. Don’t belittle or be 


ashamed of your dreams. They have a oo and 
powerful meaning. Enrich your own life and relations 


with loved ones through understanding of your secret 
thoughts, hopes, fears, ambitions. Send 10c for ab- 
sorbingly interesting 60-page book, profusely illus- 
trated. We guide you free. Dr. Tutt Dream Study, 
71 Warren St., New York City. 












You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





Japan and Textiles 


There is an interesting and im- 
portant footnote to be added to our 
page 3 article. It has to do with the 
somewhat astounding fact that Japan 
can export finished textiles to this 
country and undersell American tex- 
tiles in the American market by as 
much as 25 per cent. For example, 
even in face of high tariffs, the Japa- 
nese can make a piece of cotton cloth, 
deliver it in New York, and sell it for, 
say, $1. Making cloth of the same 
quality in New England or the South, 
the American manufacturer cannot get 
anywhere economically unless he sells 
it for $1.25. 

‘This condition takes root in the fact 
that labor in Japan is much less ex- 
pensive than labor in the United 
States. The average Japanese girl tex- 
_ tile employee earns about 22 cents for 
a long working day. The average 
American girl textile employee earns 
almost twice that much for a single 
hour. This disparity naturally means 
that Japan, our greatest competitor in 
the textile field, can sell at a much 
lower price because costs of produc- 
tion are greatly below American costs 
of production. At this point, some 
might suggest that the World Textile 
Conference now being held in Wash- 
ington should immediately seek to 
equalize American and Japanese labor 
standards, but the solution actually 
cannot be found that way. A thing to 
be remembered is that Japanese tex- 
tile workers are not exploited in the 
sense that they are paid starvation 
wages. The fact is that Japanese liv- 
ing standards are entirely different 
from ours and that workers get free 
meals, free lodging, free medical care 
and similar remuneration. 

Now the dyed-in-the-wool protec- 
tionist might say: raise tariffs so high 
and reduce quotas so low that it will 
be impossible for the Japanese to 
undersell Americans. But that is non- 
sensical. Tariffs going higher and 
higher solve nothing. From past ex- 
perience we know that they serve only 
to aggravate conditions and make the 
economic situation more delicate than 
ever. If we should build an unreason- 
able tariff wall against Japan, Japan 
would very justifiably build a wall 
against us, and that would-mean that 
this country would lose a good export 
business. At present, we are export- 
ing more goods to Japan than we are 
importing from it. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
obvious enough that higher tariffs 
will not solve the serious problem 
created for American manufacturers 
by Japan’s position in the textile 
world, The answer must be found in 
another way—either through some 
agreement arrived at in the present 
World Textile Conference or through 
direct negotiations with Japan. Such 





conferences should be encouraged. It 
is through them—and only through 
them—that we can hope to settle the 
perplexing and potentially dangerous 
economic conditions that beset not 
only textiles, not only the United 
States and Japan, but all internation- 
al commerce and the whole world. 


q 
The Hays Report 


It is a strange and wonderful occa- 
sion when one can say of the leader 
of a great industry that he has not 
gone far enough in proclaiming the 
progress made in his field. Yet, it 
strikes us that Will H. Hays has given 
rise to such an occasion through his 
annual report as movie “czar.” 

Mr. Hays makes the points which 
are to be expected: growth of the 
movies as an art form, the benefits of 
self-regulation as opposed to outside 
censorship, the limitless opportunities 
offered to movie producers to do great 
things “creatively, artistically .. .” 

These are obvious points, truisms 
which nobody can deny. What we 
want is Mr. Hays, or some one, to step 
out and make a study of what the 
movies are doing to the great Ameri- 
can public, to say nothing of the 
world. The language, dress, habits 
and mannerisms of men and women, 
boys and girls, are all being condi- 
tioned and molded by the Garbos, the 
Crawfords, the Taylors, the Cagneys 
and the rest. 

Time was when one could say “How 
do you do?” without a roguish tilt of 
the chin or a throaty tremolo. There 
must have been a period when one 
could say “So, you won’t have dinner 
with me tonight?” without a tight-lip- 
ped, misty-eyed peer at the horizon. 
But such times are no more. In addi- 
tion to everything else that this na- 
tion is becoming, it is becoming a na- 
tion of follow-the-movie-stars. 

A civilization is being transformed 
and Mr. Hays talks of progress in art 
form. The movies have made such 
progress, of course, but they have done 
far more. They have left a nation on 
the alert for foreign spies and inter- 
national jewel thieves. They have 
taught millions of human beings to re- 
gard every violin case as the reposi- 
tory of a machine gun, to see signifi- 
cance and an invitation to the waltz 
if a man permits a strange woman to 
precede him in a revolving door. 

So accustomed to the movies have 
we become that one sometimes won- 
ders what dinner table talk consisted 
of 50 years ago or how a girl ever re- 
nounced a suitor in any terms but, 
“No, Harold. It can never be, I am 
not your kind.” 

And little does Mr. Hays realize, ap- 
parently, what further changes are in 
store for humanity. He mentions, 
ever so casually, that there is a trend 
toward grand opera in the films. He 






‘Path finde, 


says on this point: “Many factors ji, 
recent years have combined to hast. 
the day when, by reason of the scre: 
the crossroads will be the gold 
horseshoe of the opera.” 

The crossroads the golden hors. 
shoe? We understand that Mr. Ha 
is speaking figuratively, that he doesn 
really expect to see the farm wiv: 
and village girls resplendent in di 
mond tiaras at the local theaters. Bi 
can he not see the effect? Arias wi|! 
trickle from the general store, t! 
town will resound with symphonies. 

These are epic possibilities. |; 
an industry built on flights of fancy, 
Mr. Hays should, at least, have graspe:| 
his opportunity and outlined the who! 
dazzling prospect. 


q 


“| Love a Parade” 


We can’t think of his name righ 
now, but the fellow who composed “|! 
Love a Parade” knew what he wa 
talking about. The song, if you re 
member, went something like thi: 
“The marching of feet . . . dee-da-da 
dee ... The beat of the drums... dee 
da-da-dee” We mention it only be 
cause we keep humming it to our 
selves while trying to find words o/ 
comment for’one of last week’s little 
incidents in Congress. 

The incident took place on April 6, 
the 20th anniversary of our entry into 
the World war. On the floor of th« 
House, Representative Knutson of Min 
nesota was talking about how he voted 
against the declaration of war in 1917, 
and about how the whole thing was 
against the wishes of the people, and 
about how America should stay out of 
all impending conflicts, 

Well, even as Representative Knut- 
son was speaking, his fellow Con- 
gressmen began to grow restless ani 
the House chamber grew emptier and 
emptier until Representative Knutson 
had no quorum to address. The ex- 
planation was immediately at hand. 
In the streets outside the Capitol, the 
20th anniversary of our entry into th 
World War was being marked by a 
big, colorful Army Day parade. Torn 
between the music and Representative 
Knutson’s speech, the Congressmen 
chose the former. They walked right 
out of the chamber to get a better 
view of things and to experience that 
vicarious thrill most people feel when 
they watch men marching. 

There’s a lesson implicit in this inci- 
dent but what to say about it, we don’t 
know. It is one of those things that 
leave us at a loss for words—every- 
thing is so obvious that words seem 
pointless. All we can say is that the 
song “I Love a Parade” sums the whole 
thing up. People can talk their heads 
off about the horror and the waste and 
the futility of war, but their warnings 
are forgotten as soon as the fascinat- 
ing peace-time trapping of war ap- 
pear. Everybody loves a parade. The 
marching of feet ... dee-da-da-dee... 
the beat of the drums . . . dee-da-da- 
dee, ..the shot and the shell... 
dee-da-da-dee ... the grave in. the 
field . . . dee-da-da-dee, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Suicide Mount 


When night fades and day begins to 
break over Vries Island 
izuno Oshima stands out in sharp, 
black beauty against the slowly 
brightening sky. It is a distinctive 
beauty—almost macabre in quality— 
and it fittingly underscores Izuno 
Oshima’s sinister allure for broken- 
hearted lovers, despondent working 
people and morbidly curious crowds. 

In the English-speaking world, 
iIzuno Oshima is better known as 
Mount Mihara, Located in the Pa- 
cific, a short distance from Japan's 
east-central mainland, it is an inces- 
santly aetive volcano that rises to a 
height of 2,461 feet. It has two craters, 
one of which is two miles in diameter 
and 500 feet deep. The other, about a 
half mile in diameter, is by far the 
more turbulent. 

Mount Mihara first entered history 
about 250 years ago when there was a 


remarkable outbreak. of suicides 
among the Japanese. Hundreds of 
lovesick couples committed shinju 


(PATHFINDER, March 20) by fling- 
ing themselves into its vast, boiling pit. 
Hundreds of others, weary of life and 
despairing of the future, did the same. 
Then, up until 1930, there were only 
occasional instances of such acts. Six 
years ago, however, large numbers 
of persons simultaneously began to 
use the active crater as a way out of 
life, and the continued use of it has 
since become the concern of police and 
social welfare organizations. 

According to figures made public in 
Tokyo last week, 619 persons jumped 
to death in Mount pehare's crater dur- 
ing 1936, a total of 2,000 since 1930. 
Instead of decreasing, the number of 
these volcanic suicides has increased 
year by year and elaborate precau- 
tions have failed to cut it down. The 
precautions include a police patrol and 
| high wire fence around the crater 
itself, 

Because of its increasingly sinister 
reputation, and because Japanese have 
a half-social, half-religious respect for 
suicide, Mount Mihara has brought 
prosperity to little Vries — Island. 
rhrongs of tourists flock there daily— 
school children on pilgrimages, young 
people filled with curiosity, oldsters 
venerating the dead. 

The tourist trade has become so 
great that the island now has three 
times as many inns as it had four 
years ago. The small steamship com- 
pany that used to run boats three times 
a week from Tokyo to the island now 
runs them every day. Last year in the 
little port, there was only one stable 
with 12 horses for hire; it had no com- 
petitors. Today the stable has 40 
horses and three competitors. Be- 
sides horses there are 35 donkeys to 
take sightseers up the shrine-strewn, 
tlower-banked path to the crater. 
Oddest of all tourist conveyances at 


in Japan, 


Mount Mihara, however, are four Mon- 
golian camels. These are situated on 
a desert plateau not far from the 
mouth of the crater (see cover cut), 
and it is not unusual for visitors to 
stand three deep in line waiting their 
turn for a camel ride to the sulphur- 
ous pit. 

Only round-trip tickets are sold to 
those who travel by boat from Tokyo 
to Mount Mihara. Nevertheless, with 
a frequency alarming to Japanese au- 
thorities, there are usually two or 
three passengers who never make use 
of the return stub. 


Judas and the Redbud 


Did Judas Iscariot, Christ’s be- 
trayer, hang himself from a redbud 
tree? 

This was more than an academic 
question in Oklahoma last week. It 
was a debate, and it involved oppos- 
ing women’s forces, Biblical students, 
Forest Service experts, state legisla- 
tors and Governor E. W. Marland. 

The question first caused a stir last 
month after a bill had been passed to 
make the redbud Oklahoma's official 
tree. Quick to object was Mrs. Rober- 
ta Lawson of Tulsa, national head of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Contending that Judas hanged himself 
from a redbud, she protested that 
naming the tree as a state symbol 
would offend religious feelings. 

To the redbud’s defense came Mrs. 
Virgil Browne, leader of a group in- 
sisting that the tree was not botanical- 
ly the same as the Judas tree of Europe 
and Asia and that the two resembled 
each other only in that they both had 
heart-shaped leaves and small dark 
pink flowers. While Governor Mar- 
land held off from signing the bill dur- 
ing the dispute, Mrs. Browne won im- 
portant support in Washington. 
There, two U, S. Forest Service Ex- 
perts—W. R. Mattoon and George 
Phillips— were on record last week 
as saying that the two trees are of dif- 
ferent species and should not be con- 
fused. 

“The Bible,” said Mattoon,” says 
Zaccheus climbed a sycamore tree to 
see Christ ride by. We know that the 
Biblical sycamore tree is not our syca- 
more tree. And I don’t believe the tree 
from which Judas hanged himself was 
our redbud tree. That, I think, is a 
myth.” 
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It still remained to be seen last week 
whether the Governor would side 
with the experts and sign the Okla- 


homa bill. 
i 


Briefs 


q Some day, more than 300,000 per- 
sons now living in the United States 
will be murdered. According to fig- 
ures from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, this estimate of cumulative 
social violence is based on the fact 
that 12,000 murders are committed in 
this country every year—about 35 
daily. 

@ According to an announcement 
just made by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Catholic bishops 
of this country have selected a site in 
this country for a large new seminary 
ito be used to train Mexican youths for 
the priesthood. The seminary, first of 
its kind in the United States, was de- 
cided upon because of the law forbid- 
ding such institutions in Mexico. 


SCIENCE 











(Continued from page 10) 


mos with perfect teeth, The perfec- 
tion was, attributed to a plain diet. 
Tooth decay could be eliminated 
among white men, the report said, if 
refined sugar were elminated from the 
“civilized” diet, 

@ The largest piece of jade ever 
found in North or South America was 
discovered not many days ago in an 
ancient Mayan mound near Guatemala 
City. According to the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, it was 16 
inches in diameter and weighed al- 
most 200 pounds. 

q During a regional meeting of the 
American College of Surgeons in Se- 
attle, Wash., the past fortnight, sev- 
eral doctors reported that alcohol had 
no value as a cure for snake bite or 
colds. A drink of liquor can do noth- 
ing against venom, it was asserted, 
and does more harm than good in the 
treatment of a cold. 
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Justice Butler 


Some years ago when Albert Nelson 
Marquis went about the compilation of 
his biennial “Who’s Who in America,” 
he was presented with a peculiar prob- 
lem. In the “B” section he found three 
men whose names, respectively, were 
Pierce Butler, Pierce Butler and Pierce 
Butler. 

On the basis of alphabetical prece- 
dence there was no choice. But be- 
cause he was a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, Justice Butler 
was finally ranked ahead of the Pro- 
fessors Pierce Butler of Tulane and 
Chicago Universities. 

Had Publisher Marquis consulted the 
left-wing liberals of the country, his 
choice would have been easier. Long 
before, editors of the “New Republic” 
and “Nation” magazines had moved 
Butler up a notch on the alphabetical 
scale by calling him not Pierce, but 
“Fierce.” 

To many, the strapping, heavy- 
jowled Butler has been “fierce” almost 
since the beginning of his career. 
When he finally came to the Supreme 
Court in 1923, he was known as the 
foremost corporation lawyer of the 
Northwest. His success was only ri- 
valed by his unpopularity. 

As a raw-boned youngster, Butler 
had fought his way up from a back- 
woods schooling to become assistant, 
then full attorney for Ramsey County, 
which includes the city of St. Paul. 
After serving the people for eight 
years, he achieved enough prominence 
to go into private practice in 1897. 

Two years later he was retained as 
general counsel for the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, 
and his trust-bristling career was fair- 
ly under way. Before it was done, he 
had represented half a dozen promi- 
nent railroads, including the Great 
Northwestern, the Great Northern and 
the New York Central. Hardly less 
important as his clients were the pub- 
lic utility companies of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. At the peak of his career 
as a corporation lawyer, his fee was 
reputed to be $1,000 a day. 

On one occasion he helped the Min- 
neapolis Gas Light Co. into a techni- 
cal receivership which resulted in 
consumers’ prices being raised by 60 
per cent. In-1907 he appeared as chief 
counsel for the Northwestern Railroad 
in a case which won a judgment that 
the state was powerless to fix intra- 
state railroad rates. 

During the war Butler acted as 
counsel for the Minneapolis Steel and 
Machinery Co. to combat a compensa- 
tion award made by the War Labor 
Board to the workers of the firm. 
Later he waged a similar fight for the 
public utilities of the Twin Cities. 

Perhaps the capstone of lawyer But- 
ler’s private career was his appear- 
ance -before the President’s Confer- 
ence for the Valuation of Railroads. 


From 1913 to 1918 he represented a 
group of western carriersintheconfer- 
ence hearings. It was in no small part 
his work which resulted in a final na- 
tional valuation of railroad properties 
at $19,000,000,000. This figure, on 
which transportation rates were based 
until 1928, was generally thought to 
be much too high. 

Simultaneously with his onward and 
upward march in the field of law, 
Pierce Butler had become a substan- 
tial citizen. A year after he had be- 
come assistant attorney for Ramsey 
County, he had married Annie Cronin, 
like himself Irish and devoutly Catho- 
lic. By 1906, she had presented him 
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Butler: “Fierce,” Stiff and Sociable 


with eight children, the last two being 
twins, Anne, a girl, and Kevin, a boy. 

A year later the substantial Mr. But- 
ler became a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota. Naturally forceful and driv- 
ing, he was soon one of the Board’s 
most prominent figures. 

During the war it was Butler’s in- 
sistence that resulted in the dismissal 
from the faculty of several liberal pro- 
fessors on the grounds that their teach- 
ings at such a time were “dangerous.” 
He took to patriotic platforms often 
enough to earn the title of “profes- 
sional flag-waver.” 

So it was that when Butler was ap- 
pointed to the bench in 1922 a howl 
went up from the liberal Northwest 
fully as loud as the plaudits that were 
sounding in Washington. Like Justice 
Sutherland a few months before, But- 
ler was tagged “stand-patter” and 
“reactionary.” 

On the Minnesota campus in par- 
ticular, feeling was bitter. An anony- 
mous professor wrote a long letter to 
liberal Senators Ladd and LaFollette, 
arguing passionately that Butler was 
a man of too violent prejudice to be 
trusted with high judicial position. 
Another professor gleefully and pub- 





Path finder 


licly announced that he would no! 
oppose Butler’s appointment because 
it would bring a boon to the Universi- 
ty—the lawyer’s resignation from th 
Board of Regents, 

Behind him, however, Butler had 
the ponderous figure of William H. 
Taft. In 1920 the Minnesota lawyer 
had appeared against the ex-President 
as counsel for Canada in a case whicl 
set the price which the Ottawa gov- 
ernment paid for the Grand Trunk 
railroad. Soundly beaten, the 36i- 
pound Taft had developed for the 220- 
pound Butler a deep respect such as 
only one big man can have for another. 
Together with ex-Attorney General 
Wickersham he had persuaded Hard- 
ing to make the appointment.” In the 
end, their will prevailed. 

Butler did not change his ways afte: 
he took his Court seat early in 1923. 
Fifteen years have marked him as « 
firm believer in rugged individualis 
or, as some would call it, the law of th: 
jungle. He seems loath to grant powe: 
to either Federal or State governments 

Two State cases are typical. In 
1924 he helped invalidate a Nebrask: 
law which fixed the weight of bread 
loaves for the benefit of consumers, 
who sometimes paid pound-and-a-hal{ 
prices for a pound-loaf. In 1927 he vot- 
ed against a Pennsylvania law which 
required the licensing of steam 
ship ticket agents. It had originally 
been passed to protect gullible and ig- 
norant immigrants from being swin- 
dled when they bought tickets to bring 
their families to this country. 

His record in regard to New Deal 
legislation has been similarly unbend- 
ing. Together with McReynolds, Van 
Devanter and Sutherland, Butler has 
formed the Big Four of the constant) 
dissenting Old Guard. He has voted 
“Aye” on only two important cases 
since’1933—the TVA and the Railroad 
Labor Act. 

On the bench itself, he is scarcely 
more gracious. His temper is high, 
and he often reddens with impatience 
as he booms questions at long-winded 
lawyers. 

His legal behavior, however, springs 
from no emotional fog, as does that of 
the alternately crusty and soft Mc- 
Reynolds. It cannot be explained as 
refusal to accept the changes caused 
by time, as can that of Van Devanter. 
It is a hurricane compared with the 
gentle conservatism of Sutherland. 

Butler believes in few laws and little 
regulation because he himself grew 
up under a system of every man for 
himself and devil take the hindmost. 
While the law became Butler’s living, 
it paid his friends no old-age pensions, 
collected no social security taxes for 
unemployment grants, fixed no prices, 
regulated no wages. When his father’s 
cabin at Pine Bend, Minn., was burn- 
ed to the ground by Indians, there 
were no government troops on the 
scene to protect the Butler property. 

The Justice was born in a log hut 
near Northfield, Minn., on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1866. If father Patrick 
had tarried in New York City instead 
of migrating westward, son Pierce 
would possibly have grown up into a 
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muscular Manhattan policeman. But 
on the Butler 80 acres he turned his 
brawn to plowing, harvesting and 
chopping wood. When he was not 
wrestling milk cans, it was one of his 
five brothers or a neighbor’s boy who 
was the victim. 

For his education he went to a 
country schoolhouse. When he want- 
ed to learn more, the 16-year-old But- 
ler taught school himself to earn funds. 

When he graduated from little Carle- 
ton College at 21, he was still pressed 
for money, and it was money that he 
went after. As one writer remark- 
ed in 1922: “His talents were for 
sale to the highest bidder, and the 
highest bidder always got them.” 

Today Butler is worth an estimated 
$1,000,000. Some $700,000 of this came 
in the form of a bequest from his 
brother John, who with the four other 
Butler brothers had built a fortune as 
contractors and owners of some im- 
portant iron mines in the Northwest. 

For all his money, for all the stiff- 
ness of his judicial opinions, Butler 
is no crank. While he may have 
been ealled a “professional flag- 
waver,” the fact is also on record that 
four of his sons went to war and that 
his daughter Mary died overseas in 
Red Cross service. 

In private life he is one of the most 
sociable of the justices. He sees his 
children and his many grandchildren 
often. He spends many evenings out, 
and, as host in his frugally kept home 
on Nineteenth Street, has a reputa- 
tion for telling stories which are side- 
splitters. 

Like many another Irishman, he 
drinks and makes no bones about it. 
But he has sensible ideas about when 
drinking is safe and proper. In St. 
Paul he used to say of one of the 
chauffeurs who drove the Butler Pack- 
ards: “I do the drinking—Gallegher 
does the driving.” 

The chief.amusements of the burly 
Justice, however, are still outdoors. 
He is an ardent horseman, an atroci- 
ous golfer and a mediumly expert 
gardener. 

A staunch Catholic, he once risked 
ridicule by being the only member of 
the Court to vote against the Virginia 
law which decreed the sterilization of 
third-generation imbeciles. Immedi- 
ately the quip went about legal circles 
that “It evidently takes more than 
three generations to convince Justicé 
Butler that a moron is a moron.” 





NAMES 


In Stockholm last week, officials an- 
nounced that after a three-month de- 
lay film actress GRETA GARBO had 
accepted the “Littris et Artibus” medal 
for literary and artistic merit from 
King GUSTAV of Sweden. 


. * ° 





President of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment CARL HAMBRO, severely criti- 
cized for having presented a beer rst 
to five-week-old Prince HARALD, heir 
presumptive to the throne, retorted 
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Prince Harald’s Jug Was Not For Beer 


that his gift could be used for milk- 
drinking, too. Harald, son of Crown 
Prince OLAV, is shown above with 
his sister, Princess RAGHILD. 


* *. * 


New York heiress NAN BROOKS 
MACY married WILLIAM BRILL, JR., 
on a Monday in Los Angeles. On Tues- 
day the 24-year-old Mrs. Brill woke 
to find her husband gone. After a five- 
day search she found him, only to lose 
him again when his mother inter- 
vened. Threatened with a suit for an- 
nulment, she cried: “I’m not going to 
let his mother take Bill from me, and 
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Tll get half of New York society to 
come here and testify as to my char- 
acter.” i 

Chosen by the National Retail Gro- 
cers Association as the oldest grocer 
in America, 84-year-old ALBERT A. 
COLE, of South Portland, Me., visited 
Washington, D. C., for the first time in 
63 years, called at the White House to 
chat with President Roosevelt.¢ A 
seller of groceries since his 11th year 
and a Republican for nearly as long, 
he did not discuss politics. 


In Detroit it was announced that 
S. S. KRESGE, 10-cent store million- 
aire, had added $12,500,000 to the origi- 
nal $22,000,000 endowment of the 
Kresge Foundation, established in 1924 
to support charitable and religious 
organizations. 

After a long series of tiffs and sepa- 
rations, LUPE VELEZ, Mexican screen 
star, and JOHNNY (“Tarzan”) WEIS- 
MULLER were separated once more in 
Hollywood. While her husband took 
up quarters in a men’s club, Lupe re- 
marked sadly: “When we _ fought, 
things were all right. Now we don’t 
fight any more—that’s the trouble.” 


. * * 


Daughter of “The Mad Monk” of 
Czarist Russia, 31-year-old MARIA 
RASPUTIN landed in New York to 
conduct a troupe of trained horses for 
the Barnum & Bailey, circus. Bitten 
by a bear on a previous American tour 
with a small circus, she called up a 
memory: “It is because the bear bit 
me that I love Peru, Ind. I was in the 
hospital there and everyone was so 
good to me, It is a place If love, Peru, 
Ind.. But I do not wish to train wild 
animals any more.’ 


. * 


In St. Louis, JEFF DAVIS, “King of 
the Hoboes,” dug into a mass of let- 
ters.from his fellow rod-riders as he 
prepared for the 29th annual conven- 
tion of The Hoboes of America. 
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Hoboes Will Soon Meet With “King” Davis 


t A day after his White House visit, grocer Cole 
with his son, Hiram, visited the offices of PATH- 
FINDER. There he proved his statement that “I 
have got a good memory’’ by recalling that he had 
been a reader of PATHPINDER for more than 20 years. 


Path finder 
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Farm Labor Gain 


In the depression years, the nation’s 
hard-hit farmers found the going so 
difficult that it was almost impossible 
to pay hired help a substantial wage. 
Today, however, after a notable period 
of recovery in agricultural prices, the 
story of farm labor is definitely 
brighter. 

According to country-wide survey 
figures made public last week by the 
Department of Agriculture, farm hands 
are at present earning between 5 and 
20 per cent more than at this time last 
year and more than at any time since 
1931. They are earning the most in 
little Rhode Island, where the cur- 
rent monthly average is $41.75 with 
board and $67.25 without. In the same 
state last year, the average was $34.50 
with board and $59.25 without. 

Other survey figures disclosed that 
Georgia farmers were paying less to 
hired help than farmers anywhere else 
in the country. The monthly average 
for Georgia farm labor was found to 
be $11.75 with board, but even this 
represented an increase of 75 cents 
over the average for last year. The 
corn-belt states were found to be pay- 
ing from $20:75 to $26 a month. 

The general increase in wages to 
farm help was attributed to the in- 
crease in income to farmers, and agri- 
cultural economists saw the possibili- 
ty of further pay boosts on the basis 
of higher prices for farm products 
this year. This point was stressed as 
other figures last week showed the 
March farm price index at its highest 
point in seven years. At the same time, 
although almost all states reported 
a supply of workers in excess of de- 
mand, some observers warned of a 
possible shortage this summer, 

-—_—_—_—_— oo 


Ball Sale? 


In 1935, George A, Ball, 74-year-old 
fruit jar manufacturer of Muncie, [nd., 
acquired control of a three-billion-dol- 
lar empire. He did this by organizing 
the Mid-America Corporation and buy- 
ing a majority interest in the vast Van 
Sweringen holdings of railroads, grain 
elevators, terminal buildings and trac- 
tion firms (PATHFINDER, Dec. 19). 

Last week, Ball, an industrialist who 
self-admittedly knows more about 
fruit jars than railroads, was reported 
to be looking for a buyer. In Wall 
Street, the question was whether he 
would sell the Mid-America Corpora- 
tion and thus divorce himself entirely 
from the Van Sweringen empire. Ball 
said no but the report persisted that he 
was planning a sale and that he in- 
tended to use the profits for charity. 

Offers to buy the Mid-America Cor- 
poration had been made, Ball ad- 
mitted, but none was_ interesting 
enough for him to sell. It was under- 
stood he was looking for a price that 
would yield him profits of $10,000,000 
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George Ball Said He Would Not Sell 


and that he would devote this sum to 
philanthropy. In the past, Ball and 
other members of his family have 
given millions of dollars-to charity 
and worthy causes. Benefactions in- 
clude the million-dollar Ball State 
Teachers College. 

In two quarters last week, however, 
it appeared that any effort to sell Mid 
America would face obstacles. In 
Washington, Senator Burton’ kK 
Wheeler of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee said that any transfer of the 
property would be investigated if the 
transfer were made without approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In Cleveland meanwhile, J. Paul 
Thompson, receiver for the Van Swer- 
ingen partnership, announced that he 
would sue to force the sale of Mid- 


America to him. 
Or Oo -—t—~— 


Briefs 


g In its annual report last. week, 
the General Motors Corporation an- 
nounced that net sales of the corpora- 
tion in 1936 were the third highest in 
the company’s history, gaining almost 
25 per cent over 1935. The net sales 
amount to $1,439,289,940. Net profit 
was $238,482,425. 

q@ According to a study just made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a general shortage of labor is 
“highly probable” by 1940 if business 
activity continues to increase at a rate 
equal to that between 1933 and 1936. 

g A footnote to Florida’s fabulous 
real estate boom of 1925 was written 
last week after Hugh M. Anderson had 
filed a bankruptcy petition in Miami. 
The petition listed liabilities of $8,502,- 
778 and assets of only $400. Anderson 
headed one of Florida’s most spéctacu- 
lar real estate developments in 1925, 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Build-Up for Romance 


The heroine is usually young and 
beautiful. The hero is young and 
handsome. It wouldn’t seem to re- 
quire any effort at all for them to play 
opposite each other in love scenes. 

But apparently it does. And to 


work themselves up to the proper ~ 


mood, actresses and actors go through 
their own variations of emotional 
build-up, according to a survey com- 
pleted in Hollywood last week. 

To ready herself for camera love- 
making Luise Rainer relaxes and lis- 
tens to Viennese waltzes. 

Myrna Loy, freckle-faced star, uses 
the hide-out system, communing with 
herself and her knitting for a few mo- 
ments. Bette Davis and Kay Francis 
also hide in their dressing rooms. 

Rosalind Russell, the selfish wife in 
“Craig’s Wife,” gets up to the proper 
loving pitch by fixedly staring at her- 
self in a mirror. 

Joan Crawford, who usually daz- 
zies more than one hero during a pic- 
ture, goes in for tea-sipping before the 
romantic intervals. 

But while these feminine stars need 
this build-up one of the greatest love- 
makers of them all, Garbo, doesn’t 
need any at all. Taking no warm-up 
she usually goes into the first love 
scene without any emotional prepara- 
tion whatsoever. 

As for the men, William Powell 
can take his love scenes quite in stride 
without build-up. But the “great 
lover” Robert Taylor, idol of the 
feminine fans, usually goes off by him- 
self in a corner before the cameras 
grind the romantic sequences. 

Robert Montgomery prepares for his 
love scenes by walking around in cir- 
cles staring at his feet. As for Spencer 
Tracy, he whispers his lines in the 
‘cript girls ear before whispering 
them to the heroine. 

OO oO So 


Flickers 


q@ Clark Gable is always willing to 
pose for the news photographers but 
he imposes the one condition that he 
set the used flash bulbs. He later 
trings the bulbs up as targets on a 
shooting range. 

@ The fact that Jean Hersholt play- 
ed Dr. Dafoe in the pictures starring 
the Dionne quintuplets has made him 

n expert on child-rearing in the 
ninds of many movie-goers who have 
been sending him about 30 letters a 
veek asking advice. From “child ex- 
pert” Hersholt comes this remedy on 
how to quiet babies: “The best infant 
quieter I ever heard of is used by 
Negro mammies in Louisiana. They 
plant the kid in the chair, dip both 
hands in molasses and slap a lot of 
feathers on one hand. The kids pick 
ll the feathers off, then when the job 


is done, pick off the first hand and start 


again, Keeps them solemnly occupied 








Pictures Inc, 


at a Mirror | 
(See Col. 1) 


Rosalind Russell 


Stares 


for hours, And teaches them concen- 
tration.” 

q Richard Bennett, actor and father 
of Constance, Joan and Barbara Ben- 
nett, says his acting days are over and 
that he is now going to devote himself 
to the business of gold mining. He 
was in New York last week to sell 
gold from his mine in South America 
and plans to return there he said. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Top of the Town (Universal): The 
comedy sequences placed in the hands 
of such mirth-getters as Hugh Herbert, 
Henry Armetta, Gregory Ratoff and 
Mischa Auer provide the bright spots 
for this mixed-up musical. The plot 
is, of course, nebulous and concerns 
the millionaire girl who has ideas of 
elevating night clubs but finally agrees 
that the band leader is right. The set 
is a bit fantastic, the night club being 
located on top of a 100-story building. 
With Doris Nolan, George Murphy, 
Gertrude Niesen, 

The Hit Parade (Republic): There 
are some catchy tunes and a parade of 
radio celebrities. Among those on 
display are Phil Regan, Frances Lang- 
ford, Eddy Duchin, Molasses ’n’ Jan- 
uary, The Voice of Experience, Pert 
Kelton. The action takes place mostly 
in a radio station and the plot is built 
around the efforts of Miss Langford 
lo replace on a_ well-spotted hour, 
Louise Henry, who threw Regan over. 

Fifty Roads to Town (20th Century- 
Fox): The mistaken identity theme, 
with the boy mistaking the girl for a 
process server and the girl mistaking 
the boy for a gangster. The outstand- 
ing sequence is one resembling a 
war scene when the real gangster 
shows up and the bullets fly. With 
Don Ameche, Ann Sothern, Stepin 
Fetchit, Slim Summerville. 
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SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY ontil you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove Beauti- 
ful Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK unsatisfactory after 10-day trial, 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CoO. 


5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 74-N1, Chicago, ll. 





Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method, No matter where you 
live or whether you have ary faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘ GIVEN for dictetbuting 16 boxes 
ROSEBUD Salve or Cold Relief 
THOLENE ointment at 2c ea. Order 8 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on trial. 


. ROSEBUD PERFUME CO,8240, Woodsboro, Mary 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes 
in your blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters, but beware of cheap, drastic, irritat- 
ing drugs. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervous- 
ness, Leg Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, Smarting or 
Itching, don’t take chances. Get the Doctor’s guar- 
anteed prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 deposit- 
ed with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., guar- 
antees Cystex must bring new. vitality in 48 hours 
or money back on return of empty package. Telephone 
your druggist for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 
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*., Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—lIllustrated Mechanics 
—Leghorn World 
—Mether’s Home Life 
—Piymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhoede Island Red 
Journal 


—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody's Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 

—Gentlewoman Magazine 

—ttood Stories —Woman's World 

—Home Circle ¥ PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
perni‘tted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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‘GOLD MEDAL 
Haarlem Oil Capsules 


Fine for Weak Kidneys and 
Bladder Irritation 


STOP GETTING UP NIGHTS 


One 35-cent box of these famous capsules 
will put healthy activity into your kidneys and 
bladder—flush out harmful waste pojsons and 
acid and prove to you that at last you have a 

grand diuretic and stimulant that will swiftly 
cause these troubles to cease 

But be sure and get GOLD MEDAL Haar- 
vere iy Br a ea and ~harmless—the 

v, enuine—right from Haarlem in 
tie a a Mi ions have kidney and bladder 
trouble and never suspect it—sothe symptoms 
besides visits to bathroom at night are back- 
ache, moist palms, puffy eyes and scanty pas- 
sage ‘that ofttimes smarts and burns. 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Clab 331 ONLY 


McOall’s Magazine ..... _& 0 O 


Pictorial Review . oe 
Household ees eo 

You ai 23. 00 
race J A A 


Country Home 4240-0000 
~ a, our 












No change or setion, 


magazine 1 year =118 bi 
order to. PATHFIN 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
. Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head a 

They are inexpensive. Write for 

wer and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who hi has been benefited by the use 
of the drums, 


&. ©. LEONARD, tns., Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., Hew York 


CATARRH “” SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
etuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus a ee 
ee eee te - filled throat. & Sone | Post Card or 
40,000 Druggists tame wg Halle Catarrh Medicin 
Tr 
Gard year in business... Write today! ‘ 


F.J. CHENEY | & CO., Dent. 134. TOLEDO, 0. 


THE WEW SAFE WAY 
MAD fo CORRECT 
»BUNION 


To enjoy lasting re- 

S weap, lief from the tortures 

: of bunion, the great 

toe iotnd must be realigned and 

put back into place. There- 

markable action of the new and 

. proved Bunion Correc- 

¥ Tainer does this without 

pain or discomfort, giving 

proper, long-lived correct- 

fon and not merely temporary relief. 

The only appliance of its kind on the 

market. Each Bunion Correc- 

Tainer designed and made to fit the 

individual foot. Corrects not only 

bunions, but also relieves corns, call- 

ouses, flat feet, broken arches, etc. 

Light and flexible—adjusts easily—eco- 

nomical cost; The Correc-Tainer is 

not a plaster or pad—is not bulky and 

is worn in the shoe at all times. Full 

FREE details. descriptive and illus- 

trated literature. Address Bunion 

Correc-Tainer, Dept. 34, _ 504 Bal- 
linger Bldg., St. Joseph, Missouri. 


/he BUNION CORREC-TAINER 































ON THE AIR 


Unwritten Taboos 


The men who write jokes for the 
radio were offered last week a com- 
pilation of the “Don’ts” which net- 
work executives are known to favor 
even though they have not gone so 
far as to order them inscribed as iron- 
clad rules. Gathered by Variety, week- 
ly publication of the entertainment 
field, the taboo list contains such items 
as these: 

@ President Roosevelt is not to be 
mentioned. Sponsors tear their hair 
when gag writers seek to flash darts 
of humor about him. 

q@ References to the Supreme Court 
are equally frowned upon. It is felt 
that many commercial sponsors have 
come in contact with the Court at 
some time or other and a misplaced 
joke might not sit well with their 
cases. 

@ Sit-down strikes may be men- 
tioned but references to particular 
parties or companies involved are 
crossed out. 

q@ Spain may be mentioned provid- 
ed one doesn’t mention the Loyalists, 
the Rebels, the generals or anything 
having to do with the war, which is 
equivalent to a general taboo. 

@ Hitler is not to be a subject of 
jokes, nor is the La Guardia incident 
to be mentioned. It is wise to leave 
untouched Mussolini and the remaind- 
er of the dictatorial contingent. 

@ Executives would prefer that the 
gag writers choose some other topic 
than the Dionne quintuplets but, if 
handled in moderation, the jokes may 

ass, 

q Still under a rigid ban is any 
humorous remark pertaining to Ed- 
ward Windsor and Mrs. Simpson. 

As to using the names of actors and 
actresses, Variety has this to say: 
“It’s okay to make references to Gar- 
bo’s feet or Mae West’s figure because 
this is counted as semi-advertising for 
the victim.” Final “Don’t” on the list 
is Congress with which is coupled 
this notation: “Never mention. This 
causes hysterics with sponsors simi- 
lar to the conniptions over Roosevelt 


gags.” 


Women’s “Bests” 


What do the nation’s women con- 
sider the best programs on the radio? 
The Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee had the answer last week in the 
ballots of more than 10,000,000 wom- 
en. Six programs were chosen to 
bask in the sunshine of this whole- 
sale feminine approval. They were: 

The Ford Motor Company’s Sunday 
night symphony concerts, best in the 
musical field; Rudy Vallee’s Thursday 
night entertainment, named the best 
variety program for the second con- 
secutive year; Chicago University 
Round Table, presented Sunday after- 
noons, first among educational pro- 
grams; Boake Carter’s five-times-week- 
ly comments on the news was adjudged 


- 








* Pathfinder 


the best news broadcast; the three- 
times-weekly “Children’s Corner” wo) 
in the children’s group; the Monds 
night Radio Theater took honors j 
the dramatic field. 

Special scrolls went to Station WOR 
key station of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, for presentation of seri- 
ous concerts and opera during sum- 
mer months and to Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, dean of American conductors. 
Dr. Damrosch broadcasts music ap- 
preciation program for children on 
Friday afternoons. 


TEXTILES— 


(Continued froth page 3) 





cision of Congress in regard to the 
President’s Court plan, 

PROBLEMS: Like Coal (PATH- 
FINDER, March 27), cotton textiles is 
a “sick industry.” This was the find 
ing of a Cabinet committe in 1935. In 
a report signed by Secretaries Hul! 
Roper, Wallace and Perkins, two seri- 
ous,problems were described as ex- 
cess production capacity and ma 
chine obsolescence. As a result, tex- 
tiles had to contend with these fac 
tors: (1) a regular piling up of market 
surpluses, (2) price instability, (3) 
bankruptcies and mill shutdowns, (4) 
recurring unemployment and (5) low 
wage standards. 

The Cabinet committee recommend- 
ed laws which would either allow for 
limitation of the hours of machine 
operation, or establish a system for 
retiring surplus equipment through 
lease or purchase. 

IN THE NATION: Ever since the 
World war, things have gone from bad 
to a good deal worse in the textile in- 
dustry. Demand for goods went down 
and excess capacity in the northern 
mills was made worse by a swift shift 
of manufacture to southern areas. A 
few figures will illustrate the change 
from the New England States to the 
South. 

q In 1923, southern mills produced 
51 per cent of the value of all cotton 
goods in the United States; New Eng- 
land mills produced 38 per cent. Ten 
years later, the South produced 69 per 
cent while New England, once Amer- 
ica’s great textile empire, produced 
only 24 per cent. 

q As to spindlage, the New England 
states had a peak of 19,000,000 spindles 
in operation in-1922-23, The number 
declined about 875,000 a year until, in 
1935-36, there were only 8,000,000 
spindles operating. Meanwhile, the 
South’s spindlage rose from 16,500,000 
in 1922-23 to 19,000,000 in 1935-36. 

gq e number of workers in New 
Englahd cotton mills in 1924 was 186,- 
000; by 1933, there were only 91,000. 
In the South, the workers increased 
from 179,000 in 1921 to 257,000 in 1933. 
In other words, the South replaced 
New England as the great textile- 
manufacturing region. 

A major item accountable for this 
shift has been the difference in labor 
costs in the two sections. The higher 
living standards and consequent high- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





OR four nights and one afternoon 
: last week hundreds of Washing- 
tonians trekked to nearby Fort Myer 
for the annual society circus, the pro- 
ceeds of which go to charity. More 
than 1,000 Army officers, debutantes 
and soldiers presented “Hoof Prints,” 
described as the most elaborate per- 
formance in the event’s long history. 
\ pageant of men and horses through 
the ages, it began with winged Pagasus 
nd clesed with a cavalry charge upon 
, band of Indians attacking a covered 
wagon. 

One of the most talked-of features 
was the Lady Godiva scene. Accord- 
ing to legend Lady Godiva rode un- 
clothed through the streets of Coven- 
try, England, in protest against ex- 
cessive taxation. Legend says that 

one of the townspeople looked when 
the lovely matron rode past except one 
man, a tailor. He looked, was struck 
blind and was afterward known as 
Peeping Tom. 

lt was different at Fort Myer, 
though. There was no suggestion that 
no one look when a lovely society deb 
rode her white charger through the 
riding hall. Fifteen of the 70 debs 
helping the officers stage the pageant 
had volunteered for the Godiva role. 
The honor went to Mariam Reybold, 
sister of Captain John B. Reybold. 

When the announcer said Mariam 
would ride as Godiva did and the big 
hall’s doors opened showing her ap- 
proaching on a white horse, the at- 
mosphere was tense. As the lights 
were dimmed, spectators adjusted 
their glasses for better views. They 
saw that she wore the legendary wig 
of long, golden hair, but a sigh of 
relief or something or other swept the 
audience as they noted that her beauti- 
ful locks were streaming down over 
pink tights. 

Senate Vets: Last week Vice Presi- 
dent Garner congratulated Senator 
Hiram Johnson, of California, upon 
the completion of his 20th and the 
beginning of his 21st year as a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and 
admonished him in this vein: “Now 
let’s see you do it again.” Looking 
back over his score of years in the 
Senate, Johnson remarked: “I will not 
alter my course one bit.” 

This incident brought to mind other 
veterans in the Senate who have 
served longer terms. Only recently 
Senator Ellison (“Cotton Ed”) Smith, 
of South Carolina, was looking back 
on 28 consecutive years of Senate serv- 
ice. His nickname, he said, came after 
his fight on the cotton futures act 
passed in 1914. 

Senator William E. Borah, the “lion 
of Idaho,” rounded out his 30th year 
in the upper house of the national 
legislature early in March. Behind 
him stretches Senate activity under 
seven Presidents—from the first to the 
second Roosevelt. 





Veteran Senator George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, recently began his 35th 
year in Congress. He was a member 
of the House from 1902 until he took 
his seat in the Senate in March, 1913. 
Re-elected every six years since then, 
his present term expires in 1943. 

Capitol “Finish”: The 70-year-old 
fight to “complete” the building of the 
United States Capitol gained a step 
recently when the Senate passed 
without debate the Connally bill au- 
thorizing an expenditure of $4,000,000 
to remodel (finish) the building 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 27), and sent it 
to the House where a cool reception 
awaited it. The Senate passed a simi- 
lar measure in the last Congress, but it 
died waiting action in the House. 

A foretaste of the opposition expect- 
ed to develop in the House when it 
comes up next week came from Rep- 
resentative Allen T. Treadway of 
Massachusetts. In firing the opening 
gun of the opposition Treadway said 
the Senate measure “would do irrep- 
arable injury to one of our few his- 
torical structures. Whether or not the 
building was completed after its burn- 
ing in 1812 is of little consequence, It 
is a historic landmark, ample in its 
accommodations for the business of 
Congress, beautiful in its architecture, 
dignified in appearance, and rich with 
associations so vital to our country 
and to present and future genera- 


“tions of American citizens.” 





Capital Briefs 


q The first ceremony in honor of 
the Sesquicentennial of the United 
States Constitution took place in Wash- 
ington’s East Potomac Park last week 
when seven trees, one for each of the 
seven articles of the Constitution— 
were planted by the Osteopathic 
Women’s National Association in 
memory of Dr, Andrew Taylor Still, 
founder of osteopathy. 

gq To prevent future floods an earth 
levee system similar to the one along 
the Mississippi River is being erected 
along a three-mile Potomac River front 
around the Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

G Work on the giant $3,000,000 air- 
conditioning plant which is to cool 
the Capitol, Senate and House Office 
Buildings this summer is now going 
forward. David Lynn, architect of 
the Capitol, recently let seven differ- 
ent contracts to seven different com- 
panies for various parts of the exten- 
Sive project. - 

@ Mrs. Georgieanna Higgins, some- 
times called “The Betsy Ross of the 
Capitol,” is the Senate’s official seam- 
stress. She mends the flags that fly 
over the Capitol and frequently are 
torn in Washington’s breezes, stamps 
U. S. Senate on new towels, makes new 
curtains for Senatorial bookcases and 
mends torn or cigarette burned carpets. 
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= Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick 
aewith his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
being deaf for twenty-five years. He wore them 
© #@ day and night. They stepped 
= his head noises. They are Invisible In Ear 
visible and comfortable. No a 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
re TRUE agg og boot - 
on Deafness. 


THE Way co. 725 Hofmann Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should repested Dt ECT to ne THREE WEEKS BEFO! 

18 To PRE EY PECr and net throu your postmaster, LJ 

publishers or agencies. 6 sligh Hy a in changing 

recting addresses is sure to result in loss of copies of h-~ 

Finver. The Post Office Department will no longer 

delivery of mail incorrectly addressed and secend c —4 ~¥ wil 

not be forwarded. NOT! Us «@ of an 

present address labe! and THREE WREERS IN ADVAN ANC XE Bit you 
wish to change your address, If possible, enciose a iabei clipped 

from ene of your recent copies, when writing us 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


ECKMAN'S Ba 
EME AL LrerstivE fei: 
AY Calcium “im Your Boay Weeds 


Fina COLDS Quickly 





SETA BOTILE TODAY LA oRideiers | s 





now ~ ever— you this truss just == 

newer rupture 7 which gives instant 

in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 

No leg ~~ elastic belt or cruel springs. 
Eliminates severe 

upture 


iP and IN. 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


oR. KAISER, 9074 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


DR. ELDREDGE'S 
RECTAL JELLY 
Tue Wessue WorKER— 


Pleasant, clean, stainless, easy- -to-use. Mrs. G. T. Brown, 
( cumberland, Me., writes: ‘This treatment is truly wonder- 
ful’’. $1—we pay postage; your money back if it doean’t help 
that horrid itching, bleedin or soreness promptly, and ease 
your constipation, Or ~— | Se stamp for Fi © SAMPLE. 


MELROSE LABORATORY, Hiids Box 55, Melrose, Mess. 


ASTHMAS22= 
GET UP AT NIGHT? 


A SIMPLE diuretic stimulant, like Dr. 

Pierce’s A-nuric Tablets, is often indi- 
cated and usually it is sufficient to relieve 
minor kidney irregularities. “A-nuric”’ is of 
value in relieving the burning and soreness, 
and the desire for frequent urination caused 
by or associated with excess acid, and tends 
to ease the flow of urine, Buy of your near-by 
dealer now! Price, 65c & $1.35. 

Mail the symptom blank which is in the 
A-nuric package to Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., if you desire free medical advice. 


Why Suffer with PILES? 


Send Postal for Dollar Trial FREE 


Don’t waste money. Don’t suffer an- 
other day. Just send your name and 
address and by return mail you will 
receive a regular Dollar Package of 
Dr. Van Vleck’s 3-Fold absorption 
Treatment for Itching, Protruding 
PILES. Try it. If the results are not 
more than satisfactory pay nothing. 
Could a fairer offer be made? Write 
now. Address Dr. Van Vleck “Co. 
Dept. XT-15, Jackson, Michigan. Send 
no money. Send today, 
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If Ruptured | 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 
sands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


Test this combined Method for reducible 
rupture without any money risk. W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Write today. 
Guaranteed 


Si N US RELIEF 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles — 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
siele] (aaa Dept. P,42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 


Don’t Irritate 
Gas Bloating 


If you want to really GET RID OF GAS and 
terrible bloating, don’t expect to do it by 
just doctoring your stomach with harsh, irri- 
tating alkalies and “gas tablets.” Most GAS 
is lodged in the stomach and upper intestine 
and is due to old poisonous matter in the 
constipated bowels that are loaded with ill- 
causing bacteria. 

If your constipation is of long standing, 
enormous quantities of dangerous bacteria 
accumulate. Then your digestion is upset. 
GAS often presses heart and lungs, making 
life miserable. 

You can't eat or sleep. Your head aches. 
Your back aches. Your complexion is sallow 
and pimply. Your breath is foul. You are a 
sick, grouchy, wretched, unhappy person. 
YOUR SYSTEM IS POISONED. 

Thousands of sufferers have found in Adler- 
ika the quick, scientific way to rid their sys- 
tems of harmful bacteria. Adlerika rids you 
of gas and cleans foul poisons out of BOTII 
upper and lower bowels. Give your bowels a 
REAL cleansing with Adlerika. Get rid of 
GAS. Adlerika does not gripe—is not habit 
forming. At all Leading Druggists. 

TRIAL For SPECIAL TRIAL ati send 10c, coin 


tamps, to ADLER! Dept. 607 
OFFER Sr. ‘Paut, minn. 7 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS — 





Coin Pyramid 


For this week’s puzzle you need 10 
coins, pennies, nickels or dimes. Ten 
buttons of the same size will do just 


How to Arrange Coins 


as well. Take the 10 coins or buttons 
and arrange them on the table as 
shown in the illustration, with the 
base of the pyramid toward you. Now 
try to invert the pyramid so that the 
point is toward you—by moving only 
three coins or buttons. The answer 
will be given next week, 





Brain Teaser 


In digging a well five feet in di- 
ameter a man came upon a log five feet 
in diameter lying in a horizontal po- 
sition under the ground, so that the 
well just cut it in two. How many 
cubie feet of wood were removed in 
cutting through the log? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The fence 
would be 110 rods long and 88 rods 
wide. 


Tricky Cigarette 


An accomplished mesmerist can 
make chairs and other inanimate ob- 
jects seem to move at will. While this 
is beyond the reach of most parlor 
magicians, it is quite possible to 
“mesmerize” a cigarette so that of its 
own volition it will seem to climb 
halfway ont of an opened pack. 

Take an ordinary pack of cigarettes 
and cut a slit in the back so that one 











PILES 





toxins 


CONSTIPATION ' ; 
ano COLON wi 


ey 


HIDDEN SOURCE OF MANY ILLS 


Leg = effect upon the nerves, and because of 

ut into the system, piles are often 
the source of many disorders, Get rid of piles— 
they are treacherous. But before you experiment 
any kind of treatment, read the book pictured 


TROUBLE below. It tells of the famous mild treatment used 





troubles. 


FREE BOOK Tells of Mild Treatment— 


trouble, send for it at once—don’t delay. Itis 
| tening and helpful, and may save you from harmfal 


McCLEARY CLINIC ,,4262 ELMS BLVD. 


It have any rectal 


in the McCleary Clinic—largest institution of its 
kind in the world—and of how thou- 
sands of men and women have been 
permanently relieved of their rectal 
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cigarette is open to the outside con- 
tact of your finger. Hold the cigarette 
between your thumb and little finger 
with the heel of the hand below the 
bottom of the pack and the slit to- 
ward you. 

Then, while you make mystic passes 
with the other hand to divert atten 
tion, you can quite easily push th: 
chosen cigarette up from the rest of 
the pack with one of your free fingers. 

—— 


Smiles 


She—The fashion editors say wom- 
en’s dresses are becoming shorter. 
He—Yes, much more becoming, 





Political Speaker—All we need now, 
my friends, is to keep a working ma- 
jority. 

Voice from the Rear—You’re wrong 
there. What this country needs today 
is a majority working. 





Mrs. Popplestone—Oh, did I tell you 
my husband bought me a new car? 

Mrs. Tyndale—But, my dear, I didn’t 
know you could drive. 

Mrs. Popplestone—Well, I drove him 
into buying it. 








Dzudi—That new man Gus must have 


some very shady occupation. Wonder 
what his scheme is? 
Dinocan—I can’t imagine. How does 


he act? 

Dzudi—Well, there’s something mighty 
suspicious about the way he minds his 
own business. 





Wifey—Darling, you don’t give me 
presents the way you did before we 
were married. 

Bjones—Well now, you never heard 
of a fisherman giving bait to a fish 
after he had caught it, did you? 





Minister—Mr, Zeigler, I never see 
you at my church. Don’t you ever 
attend a place of worship? 

Ziegler—Yes, sir, ’'m on my way to 
her house now. 





Hotel Clerk—I beg your pardon sir, 
but what is your name? 

Bunchuck (indignantly) — Name? 
Don’t you see my signature I just plac- 
ed on your register? 

Clerk—Of course, sir, I do; but that’s 
what aroused my curiosity. 


* 
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Have frog anything 
Want ” 
agents? ae 


= through the 
” a families. 
in the fewest 


cente 8 word; minimum fourteen wie. 
as weil as each part of the 
as words. 
office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EARN EXTRA MONEY or a Steady Income selling 

Fine-Art All-Season Greeting Cards; 100% Profit. 
Daiaiies Folder Free. Fine-Art Card Co. Inc., 
Dept. 116, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


ROTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
; part OF full time. If experienc so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washin D. ©, ° 


a5 CHICKS 


7 eS 

WORLD’S LAnoeee CHICK PRODUCERS, we 

can save you money. => Sotates Free. Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


FOR LOW PRICES, PROMPT a write Smith 
Chickeries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also Sell- 
g Sexed Chicks. 


BOOE S$ tA 
BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 


nanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 


{ATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25.00. No drawing 
abilit y necessary to win. 26 prizes | in all. Rush 
ne on posteard for valuable tips on “How to Make 
ney With Simple Cartoons,” Cash Prize Entry 
ank and Rules. Send no money. Cartoonists’ Ex- 
hange, Dept. C-1434, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


~©ORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


ourses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


___ FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NE W , PARM \RM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
fontana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
ome is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
terature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 

I fic Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME for na- 

ional advertiser. Pay weekly. Everything furnish- 

ed ae ee. Rome, Box 55-DA Varick Sta- 

ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US: Everything sup- 

pled. We pay Weekly. Stamp brings details. Mays 
metics, University Station, (A) _Tucson, Arizona. 

ADDRESS ENVELOPES HOME. Easy work. Wonder- 


il opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write for 
details. Majestic Silverware, 1711-PF Park, Hart- 


























ford, Conn. 

ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. Full Details ee. Dorethea Cos- 
etics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 

INSTRUCTION 


Study for the 
Degree of Doctor of Meta-Psychology (Mp.D.) Meta- 
psycho embraces, Metaphysics, Psychology,Psycho- 
analysis, Philosophy and the Science of Mind. This 
yurse leads also to the degree of Ph.D. Study in 
the quiet of your home by correspondence. We have 
tudents in almost all parte ts of the English speaking 
world. Send for Pree klet today. Address Dept. 
26A, California Institute of Science, 8666 So. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, California. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


TEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital requir- 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to 

$12 a day, Wonderful new proposition, Particulars 
ee. Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, Illinois. 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you a regular 4-day M- ROYDS 
—_ nation treatment upon receipt of 


to cover mailing costs, ete. If re- 
lieved, pay Pi if not, pay nothing. Write today. 
m-. ROYDS CO., Dept. 105, 728 Delaware. Kansas City, Mo. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK 

DR. P. F. SON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, TL 


SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, 
land, Vt., writes: 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ui- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft sone. and milk. Now, 


A WORTHWHILE PROFESSION. 














\ 








oo taking Von’s Tab- 
lets, z - h 171 pounds, 
can most anything 


and feel perfectly well.” if = suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis Deastturn. loating or any other 
‘tomach trouble ind uced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
—- senate ee | quick — anes = — ~~ 
‘ree Booklet is included. Write , 
PHILADELPHIA pow. 666-E 














Boss—Al, can you love two girls 
at once? 
Al—Yes, sir, immediately. 


Mrs. Jabber—I can’t for the life of 
me figure out why the new neighbor 
woman next door keeps poking that 
old broom in her small son’s face every 
day. 

Mr. Jabber—Neither can I—unless 
it’s to keep him used to being kissed 
by his bewhiskered old grandfather. 


Shadrack—Girls want a lot nowa- 
days. 

Meshack—Yes, 
house on it, too. 


Judge—Have you ever been up be- 
fore me? 

Culprit—I don’t know, yer Honor— 
what time do you get up? 


and they want a 


Hojack—Have you ever done any 
public speaking? 

Cutajar—Only once, when I pro- 
posed to a girl over a telephone in my 
home town, 


Miss Pollotz—Tell me, Doctor, is 
skin grafting a very late discovery? 

Dr. Xceron—Oh, no; it’s only a 
branch of a very old art. All grafting 
is a skin game. 








HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


MEN—WOMEN, Investigate Wor for the Govern- 

ment. Many Social urity Positions. Get ready 
for eenaee tests. Age 18-50. Write for details 
Instruction Service, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, “Patent Protection” and “When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”” FPully explain many in- 
points to inventors and illustrate im nt 








: J. & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have = * commercial 
a, Write us for Free Book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and “‘Record of Invention” form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. rence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-E Adams Buil , Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL | STATIONERY 


PERSONAL PRINTED Stationery hundred sheets 
Hammermill, hundred envelopes $1. Western Sta- 
tionery Manufacturers Prineville, Oregon. 
PHOTO FINISHING oe 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
od, yrintes, and two professional enlargements, one 
tin enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. Re- 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


PINER FINISHING. 





Rolls developed and printed 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. i 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 

sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00, 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Illinois. . 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait pe Double Weight en- 

largements, eight guaran never-fade prints each 
roll 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL FILM DEVELOPED and 16 glossed prints 25c, 
tc Reprints 2c. Supreme Photo Service, Villisca, 
owa. 


20 ) REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
ative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chica 
RAZOR BLADES » 


RAZOR BLADES, double edge fit Gillette holder 
mT, 100. Gene Watson, 1165 Broadway, New 
or . 














SALESMEN WANTED — 


$5.00 COMMISSION on $9.95 sale. Tested retail sales 
plan that increases business. Kit free. Henery 
Karr, Commercial Trust Bldg.. Philadelphia. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


STAMPS 


THE MOST HISTORIC ISSUE IN EXISTENCE, ‘The 
Bosnian Assassination, The Spark That Set The 
World Afire,’’ We include this complete set; also a 
complete Denmark Ancient-Ship set; 2 complete Rus- 
3 r 50 years old and Italy's 











WRITERS: Send for Pree Rhyming Dictionary 
Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Portiand, Ore. 
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Are you unlucky in Games 
Love, Money or Business? 
ee can get a pair of Genu- 
ine “MYSTIC KARMA" Iq 
hly magnetic LIVE 
ign tones. These strange;ig 


Compeli, ‘Attract. Live Lode-[ 
stones are a favorite with 
occult oriental people whol 
carry them as a 


W 
POWERFUL LUCKY CHARMS > 


Pione to attract good luck, draw money, hold good 
Pi fortune, love, happiness, prosperity—the other tof 
prevent bad ‘lock, misfortune, dispel evil and dis- 
tress. Absolutely Guaranteed Live or your money 
bi back. Order today. SEND NO MONEY. On deliv-& 
b/ ery, pay postman only $1.98 plus 12¢ ostage for thelg 
Pi iwo with VALUABLE DIRECTIONS and infor- 

< mation FR EE. You can be lucky. Order yours NOW. 


The Mecca Co., 9°*.EN yon Ei fr ie 
WUUURUYUUTCY TCT ET TTT. 


| Make Glazed Concrete Products 


Make colorful giazed concrete pottery without molds or 
costty tools, Kies, wall giazing, statuary, giftware, 
— ~ New menor making business. No experience 

Send 10c for booklet, color plates; details. 


NATIONAL POTTERIES Lone Sg SELEY A 
Room 9, 13 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc, 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


pp Try a clean mild, sooth- 

g test treatment, which for 

over 30 years has been a many eczema sufferers 

their “FIRST REAL NIGHT'S REST. " Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 











DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
241 Park Square 


GIANT 


SEDALIA, MO. 


FROGS 


: GOOD MARKET! 
Prog legs in big fomes... Good 
the year round! Ka: Tony 

WE BU ly Sell to us in adaies 

fA + waiting markets! 

Men& Lat see what others are do- 

ing: Smal! pond starts you. Free book 

explains unusual offer to beginners. 


American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-D, New Orieans, La. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

| COMPANY. ~ ome S| 2. Miami. Catsneme. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you @ FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-N St., aSEoweR, Maine. 


WEAK 


TY PEP-BAK «© ctsni. 


Fee! 40 years younger. Doctors guaranteed recommended glandular 
formula, ow success full nary etrength—5 day oy $); ise 
weeks supply $2. Power ‘ul Dynamic Strength—1 weeks ex y 
2 eT supply $56. Mention if for men or woman. Buy = mupply $8 
ACTIV. ODUCTS, 4244 Lincoin Ave., Dept. R-2, Chicago, Mt, 


a ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write.for @ FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will —- 
the day that you read this. Write Soden. & 
Page Co., 300-B34 Page Bidg., Marshall, mien 


BED BUGS 


SUCK §&F [N AND DIE 

To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insectitides 
can’t do the job as well, Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35¢ and 60c at your druggist’s. 
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TEXTILES— 


(Continued from page 20) 


er wages called for in the North have 
driven the operators southward: In 
addition, there has been the lure of 
inducements offered mill operators by 
cities in southern states. Such in- 
centives as free factories, free rent and 
exemption from taxation for a ten- 
year period have been given. 

The effect of the southward move- 
ment has been, in some cases, to leave 
populations stranded in _ hard-hit 
northern mill towns. In such<a city 
as Fall River, Mass., 55 per cent of ‘the 
city’s valuation was attributed to tex- 
tile factories in 1920. By 1932, the city 
had handed over control of its finances 
to the State and the valuation laid to 
textile factories had dropped to 14 
per cent. 

A low-wage industry, cotton tex- 
tiles suffers by comparison with the 
wage scale for other industries. In Sep- 
tember, 1936, the average weekly wage 
in textiles was $15.69, while the aver- 
age for all American industry was 
$22.20. 

WORLD SITUATION: The unhappy 
state of the American textile industry 
is but a reflection of the industry’s 
problems throughout the world. And, 
on an international scale, it involves 
even graver possibilities for good and 
evil, as an important weight on the 
balance of war and peace. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization states 
that “the struggle for textile markets 
has become accentuated to such an 
extent as to threaten labor standards 
the world over and world economic 
relations in general.” 

In a score of countries, more than 
14,000,000 persons are making cotton 


-yarn, cotton piece goods, rayon goods, 


woolens and worsteds, linens, silk yarn 
and silk goods, while other millions 
produce the necessary raw materials. 

The scope of the industry may be 
judged from such figures as these: 
The United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan each have over a 
million persons working in textiles; 
France and Russia each have more 
than 900,000, and Italy and India each 
have more than 700,000. Of the total 
exports of all countries, textiles com- 
prised 17 per cent in 1935; in that year, 
textiles were 56 per cent of the total 
exports of Japan and 20 per cent of 
the total of the United States. 

Because very few countries are self- 
sufficient in raw materials, countries 
engaged in the world textile trade are 
closely linked. Japan, Germany and 
France, for example, have no raw 
cotton. Few woolen countries can 
produce enough to supply their own 
needs. The linen industry of Great 
Britain and other nations needs. the 
flax of Soviet Russia and the Baltic 
States. The raw material of rayon is 
wood-pulp; yet only the United States 
and Germany are great producers of 
wood pulp. Japan supplies virtually 
ali the world’s supply of raw silk, 
while India controls almost all the 
jute needed for burlap, twine, and 
mixed fabric. 


Thus, in the words of the I. L. O. 
survey, “so many countries have be- 
come so largely dependent upon the 
success or failure with which they 
carry on one or more branches of tex- 
tile production and commerce that the 
industry may be said to be a true 
nerve-center of the present system of 
international economic relations.” 

In the whole textile field, one of 
the greatest factors affecting the in- 
dustry has been the rise in Japanese 
textile exports since 1931. 

Other countries, to meet Japanese 
competition, have been forced to adopt 
measures hitting at wages. As the 
prices of raw materials do not vary 
much, the cost of labor has been the 
cost most frequently cut and the 
workers Have suffered. While wages 
are low throughout the world, textile 
workers’ in the United States and 
Canada, poorly paid though they are, 
still make more than workers in other 
countries, 

In the world textile industry, a high 





Pictures Inc. 


In America, Hillman Drives For a Union 


proportion of the workers are women 
and children and a similarly high pro- 
portion are unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers. About half of the textile 
workers in the world are women; for 
children under 16, the figure ranges 
from about two per cent in the United 
States to almost 20 per cent in Japan. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND: Certain 
things hamper the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. The I. L. 
O. believes that the demand for tex- 
tiles increases as the national income 
increases. -Demand has risen but 
slowly since the World war. Pro- 
duction was at its peak in 1928-29, yet 
consumption was only slightly higher 
than 15 years before. Whereas in 
1913, per capita consumption was 50 
yards in a year, in 1928 it was no more 
than 55 yards. And bad as conditions 
have been in this country, they have 
been worse in other countries. 

It was estimated that in ‘1929, the 
average U. S. inhabitant used four 
times as rnuch cotton, 10 times as much 
silk, five times as much rayon, five 
times as much wool and three times as 
much jute as the average world in- 


habitant. To the I. L. O. the real issu. 
is to raise the purchasing power of the 
masses, The Organization says: “fron 
the commercial point of view, textile, 
is an industry of over-production: 
from the social point of view it is an 
industry of underconsumption.” 

THE ANCIENTS: The thousands of 
types of.fabrics in existence are al! 
woven from six fundamental fibers. 
Before 1900, man knew but five. Thes: 
were wool, cotton, silk, linen (made of 
flax) and jute. Then came‘rayon as , 
product of wood pulp. 

When textiles first became known 
is one of those facts lost in the mists of 
prehistoric time. They were known 
in the stone age during the period of 
mammoths and cave bears. Some be- 
lieve fabrics made of fibers date back 
to the time of the discovery of fire 
for cooking. 

Archaeological discoveries have 
shown that the ancients knew the ari 
of plaiting, wattling and weaving. By, 
the time of the Bronze age (about 35(() 
B. C.), rude spindles and looms wer: 
in use. The earliest written histories 
tell of skill in weaving and dying, and 
it is known that fine fabrics were 
woven thousands of years. befor: 
Christ. A point in illustration wa 
the discovery of an Egyptian mumm) 
wrapped in linen cloth containing 54) 
warp threads to the inch; until re- 
cent years, the best that England coul( 
produce was 350 to the inch. 

Silk, cotton, wool and flax were al! 
used early in history, with flax and 
wool being used first. The story is 
told that the silk industry was intro- 
duced into Europe by two Persian 
monks who told the Emperor Jus- 
tinian of the Roman Empire (518- 
546 A. D.) they could find in China the 
secret of its culture. The monks 
studied in China and then returned to 
Constantinople with seeds of the mu! 
berry tree and eggs of the silk worn) 
secreted in hollow staves. Thus, in 
536 A. D., Europe had the process. 

A long history of growth, of inven- 
tions, of noted men, studs the record 
of textiles. With the inventions of 
the steam engine, the fly shuttle, the 
spinning jenny, the mule and the 
power loom, the industry has come to 
its present broad estate. 

Inventive men have contributed one 
improvement after another to swell 
the output of fabrics, and, incidentally, 
to replace men with machines. Now, 
there is glut, and troubles beset the 
industry. In the nation, strikes may 
or may not hit the South and New 
England, as they did in 1934 when 
a half dozen States called on the 
militia and Governor Talmadge de- 
clared martial law in Georgia. 
Throughout the world the millions de- 
pendent on the industry trust that a 
way can be found to stabilize produc- 
tion and improve labor standards, 

Because it has the largest domestic 
market of all textile-producing coun- 
tries, the United States is looked to as 
a leader. And the responsibility is 
further heightened as the nation 


watches Hillman’s C. I. O. drive and 
the world awaits the results of the 
international conference, 
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